a! 


_ TOBINGEN, which was a storm centre in the theo- 
logical world of the nineteenth century and a name 
dire significance to many, has still a place of 
inence in the religious life of Germany to-day. 
mong its teachers are Wilhelm Haver, the prophet 
of the German Faith Movement ; Karl Hem, the 
Ost prominent theologian of the Lutheran Church ; 
and Karl Apam, who ranks second to none among 
oman Catholic theologians. 


_ A very useful and timely book has been published, 
entitled Germany’s New Religion (Allen & Unwin ; 
. het), which contains an exposition, eloquent and 
sionate, of the German Faith Movement by 
ER, followed by incisive criticisms by Karl 
m and Karl Apam from the Christian point of 
ew. It is a book which should be read by all who 
to understand what the German of to-day is 
ing and feeling, and what is the meaning of 
is terrific onslaught on the Christian faith. 


7 
- The German Faith Movement, though professing 
tolerate Christianity and expressing a certain 
alified admiration for Jesus Christ, is really pagan 
its origin and spirit. It is based on faith in the 
onquerable heart of the German people and in 
national destiny. Whatever else Hitler has 
it must be confessed that he raised up from the 
dust the drooping spirit of the German people, and 
ught them once more to believe in themselves and 

in their destiny. The German of to-day under the 
- Vou. XLVIII.—No. 10.—Juty 1937. 
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third Reich is more fanatically proud of his race and 
country than ever he was in the days of the Kaiser. 


This spirit has found religious expression in the 
new Faith Movement. It claims to be self-sufficient, 
and demands the rejection of all that is foreign to 
the German genius. It is only fair to keep in view 
that HAvER lays emphasis on the fact that he uses 
the word ‘ German’ not in any narrow and merely 
national sense, but as denoting the whole Germanic 
race, as opposed for example to the Semitic. He 
has been credited with a desire to re-introduce the 
worship of Odin and Thor, but he repudiates this 
as ridiculous. ‘We have no intention of awakening 
the old gods to life; we know perfectly well that 
they will never emerge from their twilight, and that 
each new age must mould its own religious forms. 
If we mention here and there the old Teutonic 
deities, they serve only as symbols, just as the 
classical deities have been used as symbols in art 
and poetry since the Renaissance ; and the reason 
is the same in both cases ; they express ideals which 
we feel to be essentially akin to us . . . The figures 
in these poems are truly nearer to us than the figures 
of the Old Testament, the offspring of so different 
a racial character.’ 

This German Faith may be so stated as to appear 
simply the outcome of Nazi fanaticism and unlikely 
to make any wider appeal. But essentially it is the 
religion of the natural man, and makes a very wide 
appeal indeed. It is the religion-of the man who 
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says, ‘I am the master of my fate, I am the captain 
of my soul.’ It offers again the alluring promise of 
the Serpent, ‘ Ye shall be as gods.’ It knows of no 
transcendent God who is Creator and Ruler and 
Judge. The only god it acknowledges is the divine 
within the soul of man. As HAUvER says: ‘the 
religious life of the believer has its source in the 
eternal deeps of his own personality.’ 


In accordance with this it has no place for the 
religious feeling of dependence on a higher power, or 
of the need of heavenly help or salvation. ‘ We 
reject the whole conception of mediation, whether 
through a sacred person, a sacred book, or a sacred 
rite.’ It is not denied that there have been religious 
leaders, ‘ but the office of the leader is to help Man 
to come to himself.’ Among these leaders Jesus has 
an honourable place. ‘ Many of Jesus’ words and 
deeds touch a chord deep down in our hearts. But 
we protest against His being imposed on us as a 
leader and pattern. We must not allow our native 
religious life, which grows immediately out of our 
own genius, to be diverted into foreign tracks.’ 


The practical result of this spirit of self-sufficiency 
and of racial exclusiveness is seen in the expulsion 
of the Jews. It also inspires a passionate demand 
for the abolition of Christian teaching in the schools. 
‘These schools are the clearest expression of the 
Christian credalism which we have characterised as 
anti-German.’ They are ‘an unbearable yoke and 
the most deadly peril to the German will to unite. 
We want our children to experience together first 
and foremost that they are Germans, that they are 
nourished by the German genius, that they are 
being introduced to the heritage of their forefathers 
and are to mould their lives unswervingly according 
to that model.’ 

In criticism of all this it may be said that every 
faith must be judged and must stand or fall by two 
things, its doctrine of God and its treatment of the 
problem of sin. Haver finds the divine in man, and 
he idealizes and practically deifies the race, but his 
teaching on the subject of God is vague in the 
extreme and ultimately agnostic. ‘ We worship the 


God who is revealed to us by our native genius, and 
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he fails to come to grips with the problem of e | 
Some use is made of the term ‘ guilt,’ but Haury 


personal responsibility and for guilt. 


In his criticism of Haver, Karl Hem deal 
especially with this latter point. The antithesis 
between blind destiny and personal responsibility| 
cannot be transcended as HAUER attempts to do} 
‘ There have always been two tendencies in conflict) 
with each other, one is the attempt to take awa | 
from guilt its sting and transform it into a tragic 
destiny of mankind, in which we are involved by| 
our human make-up, the constitution of our sensua! 
nature, or the history of our race ; the other is that) 
awakening of the clear consciousness of guilt which 
leads to passionate self-accusation, and so to the 
repudiation of all excuses and all confusion of 
personal responsibility with forces that are morally 
neutral.’ Here lies the fundamental cleavage be- 
tween Haver and Luther, between the German 
Faith and the Christian. On the one side a man is 
thrown back on self, it may be self-reliance or self- 
pity according to his disposition ; on the other side 
he is led through penitence to self-abandonmen : 
and humble trust in a Divine salvation. 


Karl Apam deals with the revelation of God in 
Christ. ‘As soon as we speak of ‘‘ God,” we can 
only really discuss, not a God who is tied to the 
world, but one who is transcendent and a Creator. 
Every believer of every living religion means this 
when he prays to God.’ God reveals Himself in 
nature and in the mind of man and in the primal 
will of every nation. But is it not to be expected 
that He, the living God, ‘ would disclose Himself, 
over and above the visible token of His love in the 
creation, by encroaching upon the order of nature 
and speaking to men as Spirit to spirit, and Person 
to person? Was it not to be expected that He 
would give a supernatural revelation in addition to 
the natural one, which should not bear the stamp 
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| of the purely human but be His work alone, His 
| property alone, in origin and substance, and which 


would therefore in its content surpass all human 
| thoughts, all racial wisdom ?’” 


This, we believe, He has done in Jesus Christ. 
The spirit of the age has balefully influenced men’s 
_ view of Christ. It is a critical spirit, the offspring 
of the Age of Reason which resents every claim to 
truth made by the inexplicable and the mysterious. 
_ * But nowhere does the mysterious and the miracu- 
lous obtrude itself more strikingly than in the 
figure of Jesus of Nazareth. The whole story, from 
the star in the east to the resurrection, is a blaze of 
miracle. And His preaching culminates in the un- 
heard-of, unbelievable assertion that He, a hungering, 
suffering, mortal man, is God’s own Son and our 
Redeemer.’ ‘He died. But after three days—as 
His disciples bore witness their whole life long, in 
_ the face of suffering and death—He appeared alive 
and transfigured as their Lord and Saviour. Since 
then He has moved through history. And He is 
still moving through the world to-day.’ For this 
“reason we cannot regard Him as merely a prophet 
among others, or as limited by racial characteristics, 
or subordinate to national destinies. He is the 
Saviour of all mankind. 


The appeal of the German Faith Movement is to 
the heroic in the mind of youth, and Christianity is 
caricatured not merely as alien but as weak and 
effeminate. But surely the spirit which refuses to 
= the head before God is not heroism but what 

the Greeks called Aubris, a vaulting pride which 
often goes before destruction. On the other hand, 
he gospel utters a trumpet call to the heroic. 
ink of Paul fighting against principalities and 
Owers and proving himself and his fellow-soldiers 
“more than conquerors.’ All the great names in 
Christian history are of the heroic type. ‘We 
cannot be true, staunch Christians save by following 
Christ in that unsparing devotion to God and man, 
which is depicted for us in His life and above all in 
His heroic death upon the Cross. . . . The heroic 
has always been woven into the texture of Christian 
living, and without it Christianity has never been 


wholly genuine.’ 


\ 
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In the recent volume of composite authorship 
entitled The Mission and Message of Jesus there is 
a section by Professor T. W. Manson, D.Litt., on 
‘The Christian Gospel and the Teaching of Jesus.’ 
Of this section we should like to give a brief account. 


What were the motives that led to the preserva- 
tion and collection of the sayings of Jesus? The 
chief motive was that these sayings were needed in 
the pastoral work which necessarily followed on 
any successful missionary effort. No doubt for 
the primitive Church the central thing was the Cross 
on the Hill rather than the Sermon on the Mount. 
The Christian gospel came first and the questions 
of Christian doctrine and Christian ethics afterwards, 
in particular the question of the standard and 
form of Christian behaviour. That was found in 
the life and words of Jesus. 


Another motive for preserving and collecting the 
sayings of Jesus was a personal interest in Jesus 
Himself. It was a natural instinct to treasure up 
characteristic words of the Master, just as—though 
the comparison is on a lower plane—the oracles of 
the Hebrew prophets were preserved long after the 
historical situations to which they were relevant 
were past. 

Yet another motive was the use of the sayings 
in Christian propaganda in the Greco-Roman 
world. Though they did not constitute the gospel, 
which meant primarily the story of the Passion and 
the Resurrection, they provided a way of approach 
to those people in the Roman Empire who were in 
earnest about religion and morals. The Apologists 
made good use of them as such, through them 
commending Christianity to those who looked for 
something more attractive spiritually than Stoicism, 
and socially than Judaism. 


Finally, the sayings of Jesus were important to 
the Palestinian Church in its relation to the Jewish 
Law. His teaching, in some points heretical from 
the standpoint of orthodox Judaism, was apt to be 
misrepresented in other points by Jewish opponents, 
and it was therefore more necessary that a reliable 
and authoritative compilation of it should be in the 
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hands of the Palestinian community, first as a 
defence against misrepresentation, and secondly for 
propaganda among Jews who might show some 
sympathy towards the Christian religion. 


On these motives Professor MANson remarks: 
‘All four might be expected to make themselves 
felt at a very early stage in the history of the 
Church, and this expectation is confirmed by 
literary criticism of the Gospels. For it appears that 
both Matthew and Luke used a document consisting 
entirely of teachings of Jesus, and this document 
has a fair claim to be as old as, if not older than, the 
earliest written Gospel—that of Mark.’ 


‘ We have, in fact, to recognise that in the earliest 
stages of the Christian tradition there are two 
streams which eventually unite to form the Gospel 
as we see it in Matthew or Luke. The one has its 
source in the Passion and Resurrection: its story 
is the story of Him who came not to be ministered 
unto but to minister and to give His life a ransom for 
many. The other is the record of the sayings of a 
Teacher who astonished the multitudes because He 
taught with authority and not as their Scribes.’ 


On the nature of the teaching contained in the 
sayings of Jesus it is to be remarked that His 
teaching has to do not with mere acts and motives, 
but with the fundamental relation of man’s will to 
God’s. We are not asked to bring our conduct into 
line with the Jewish Law or some higher standard, 
nor are we asked to substitute unselfish for selfish 
motives ; what is asked is a submission of our wills 
to God’s will. Such life is inspired, creative, 
adventurous. It is movement towards a goal. For 
it the teaching of Jesus is not an ordnance map 
but a compass. Nor does it matter whether He 
conceived the goal as near or far away ; for He came 
to give us direction rather than directions, and the 
important thing is whether the direction be correct. 


‘ The teaching in its inmost nature is thus bound 
up with faith, the conviction that the world has 
meaning which can be expressed in terms of the 


wise and loving purpose of God; that man’s sin 
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man’s life acquires new unity, new meaning, new) 
direction, and new hope.’ 


One particular (literary) response to the Arch-| 
bishop of Canterbury’s recent ‘ recall to religion” i | 
worth noting because of its clear-sighted ability and) 
earnestness. It is Back to God, by the Rev. W.) 
Thompson Exuiotr, Canon of Ripon (Nisbet A | 
2s. 6d. net). Canon ELLiotr gives us a survey of| 
the moral and spiritual conditions in our time} 
which is remarkable for the well-balanced judgment} 
it displays. It is exaggerated neither in one direction} 
nor in the other. And the same quiet sincerity and) 
restraint are in evidence all through the book. , 


On the favourable side he singles out certain | 
features of our modern life for which we do not) 
always get credit. One is the underlying moral] 
sense which manifests itself in times of emergency 
in a very impressive way. The moral instincts of , 
our people are sound, and there is a steadiness and | 
stability of judgment which is the admiration of | 
foreign observers. There is a simple, far-reaching | 
sense of duty which can be seen obviously in} 
the public services in a marked degree. Of British | 
sailors Conrad wrote that ‘in their collective | 
capacity they can best be defined as men who lived | 
under the command to do well or perish utterly” 


Further, it may be justly claimed that the 
‘ social conscience’ of our people is very much more | 
sensitive than it has ever been. We regard with | 
abhorrence practices which were formerly tolerated | 
freely, like the exploitation of child labour. And | 
to-day unemployment, poverty, evil conditions of | 
housing are a manifest burden on our conscience. | 
Moreover (if this may be brought under the heading | 
of ‘social conscience’), it is said by people in. 
responsible positions that the standard of honesty 
has risen. There are still discouraging facts in this | 
sphere, but on the whole it may be said with truth | 
that the profit motive is not allowed to dominate the 
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| business world to the exclusion of moral considera- 
_ tions. 


And, finally, when we consider ‘ morality ’ in the 
usual sense of that word, Canon Extuiotr finds 
ground for satisfaction. The gross viciousness of 
the past, its traffic in little girls, its sordid pros- 
titution are for the most part gone. There is far 
less drunkenness, and what there is is not so beastly. 

_ There has been a general advance in the decency of 
behaviour. And when we consider ‘ religion,’ there 
is a good deal to encourage us. There is at least a 
wide-spread ‘ interest’ in religion. The attitude to 
outward religious duties, to church services, to the 
profession of faith shows a marked decline. But 
“the strong religious instinct of the Englishman ’ is 
there, and it is deeply implanted in his soul. 


It is well to acknowledge all this, for pessimists 
and critics abound. But there is another side. And 
this other side seems to Canon Exuiorr to consist 
almost entirely of ‘the growing secularism of the 
age.’ The whole foundation of our deeper life is 
being shaken by this. He points to the prevalence 
of gambling, juvenile crime, sexual looseness, and 
_the general tendency to identify ‘ civilization’ with 
_ wireless, motor cars, gramophones, and the cinema. 
The whole emphasis on comfort and pleasure and 
. money, and generally on the outward trappings of 
life, is one of the outstanding phenomena of our 
_ time. 


_ This secularizing tendency is due to many things 

_—the amazing material progress of the industrial 
era, the never-ending advance of scientific discovery, 

o concentration on questions of economics, fierce 
‘competition in trade, development of transport and 

oe craze for speed by land, air, and water. All 
these things tend to secularize the outlook of the 
modern man, so that, though, in the words of 
Christopher Dawson, he ‘has not consciously 
denied the Christian tradition, he has simply lost 
sight of it in his concentration on material progress. 
His loss of faith is due not so much to a change of 
belief as to a change of attention.’ 


One result of the prevailing secularism has been 
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an increasing humanism in the region of thought. 
And this has deeply influenced the religious outlook 
of our age. The conception in the mind of the 
ordinary man of the meaning of such fundamental 
beliefs as the reality of sin, the need of forgiveness, 
and the atoning work of Christ, has undergone a 
far-reaching change. The ordinary man is not a 
systematic theologian. But, by a process of 
permeation, he has come to think ot sin as a negative 
thing, no more than a regrettable stumble on the 
upward road. He attaches very little reality to the 
ideas of judgment or punishment, and is inclined to 
resent any suggestion of either. The Cross of Christ _ 
is simply a supreme example of what the human 
spirit can attain to, and His teaching is regarded as 
not very relevant to present-day conditions. 


When we have looked at these characteristics of 
our time, good and bad, the question inevitably 
suggests itself: What hope is there of better 
things ? One answer is to be found in the striking 
theory put forward by Nicholas Berdyaev, that we 
are to-day at the end of an epoch. The present 
phase of secularism is temporary. It is the last 
stage of the process which was begun by the 
Renaissance, and will soon pass into a more spiritual 
era. There are moments in history when the whole 
spirit of civilization has changed with startling 
rapidity, when the stream of history seems to 
change its course and flow in a new direction. 
Sixteen hundred years ago, when the ancient world 
became Christian, was such a moment. In the 
sixteenth century, the Renaissance and the Refor- 
mation brought the medieval world to an end. And 
to-day another great change is in process, and the 
real significance of it is that all the tendencies of the 
last four hundred years are passing away. Material- 
ism, rationalism, secularism are the culminating 
expression of these tendencies, and because they 
have demonstrated their futility we are beginning 
to discover that mind and spirit must be reinstated 
in power. 

This theory of an inevitable new beginning is 
supported by the attitude of leading thinkers to-day. 
However far some of them may be from accepting 
Christianity, they are pressing more and more 
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strongly for a recovery of spiritual values. ‘ The 
command of Nature has fallen into man’s hand 
before he knows how to command himself,’ one 
writer asserts. And Professor McDougall means 
much the same when he says that ‘ every step of 
progress physical science may make in the near 
future can only add to our dangers and perplexities,’ 
and he goes on to plead that only a shift of emphasis 
from the mechanical to the biological sciences can 
save us, meaning by ‘biological sciences’ those 
which are concerned with life, physical, mental, and 
spiritual. 

These voices are representative of the rapidly 
growing revolt against the mechanistic standard of 
values that has been so prevalent. There is among 
thinking people an increasing realization that the 
prime need of mankind is the recovery by the soul 
of man of a power of control over his own manifold 
activities, a capacity to direct those currents of 
change on which he seems now to be floating without 
apparent concern for whither he is drifting, or 
ability to stem the tide, when he knows full well 
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that it is carrying him far out of his course. The 
tide will not turn of itself. There is no reason why | 
it should turn at all. And the perception of this | 
has created in thoughtful minds in all spheres of | 
life an intense sense of the need of a spiritual | 
foundation for life. : 


The drift of Canon Erxiorr’s book is just that 
the Church should be awake to this prospering wind 
of heaven. If this age of mechanism is near the | 
point of exhaustion, and a new era is being born in 
which the spiritual will be dominant, this is a great 
opportunity for the Church, which has as its very | 
heart and soul the message such an age is awaiting, 
that faith in God is the one security in a perishing | 
world, and that the eternal worth of man, redeemed — 
by Christ, a child of God, can only be secured by 
its gospel of grace. And so he proceeds to ask, 
first, what are the churches for? And on the back 
of that, what do we need ? He is very practical and — 
plain spoken on both these matters, and his answers 
will do much to reinforce the appeal to the nation - 
that has inspired his book. 


The Geatituse of Giving and Receiving. 


By THE VERY REVEREND RICHARD RoBeErtTs, D.D., Toronto. 


1 


“TI HAVE coveted no man’s silver, or gold, or apparel,’ 
said St. Paul on taking leave of the Ephesian 
elders. ‘ Yea, ye yourselves know, that these hands 
have ministered unto my necessities, and to them 
that were with me. I have shewed you all things, 
how that so labouring ye ought to support the 
weak, and to remember the words of the Lord 
Jesus, how he said, It is more blessed to give 
than to receive’ (Ac 20%%-%). The logion seems to 
fall into its place here with perfect aptness. Never- 
theless, there may well be some hesitation in accept- 
ing the saying, as it stands in English, as a faithful 
rendering of our Lord’s mind. Blunt, in the 
Clarendon Bible: Acts, suggests that ‘it may be 
an authentic saying of Jesus, or it may be Paul’s 
summary of many words of Jesus.’ It is true that 
- there are ‘many words’ in the Gospels that bear 
upon the grace of giving and upon the manner of 
giving. But it would be difficult to find a group 


of sayings which, summarized, would give us this — 
particular result. For it is one thing to say that — 
it is blessed to give, and quite another to say that 
it is more blessed to give than to receive. 

For that is not necessarily true. There cannot | 
be givers without receivers. Giving and receiving — 
are the obverse and reverse sides of one and the 
same transaction ; and there is no reason why both 
should not be equally blessed. The man who is 
too proud or independent to receive what is offered 
to him in simple generosity is guilty of the sin of 
frustrating a gesture of fellowship. It may be that 
it requires less grace to give rightly than it does ~ 
(for some persons at least) to receive rightly, and 
that consequently it may sometimes be more 
blessed to receive than to give. Certainly there is 
no blessedness in any but gracious giving. The 
giving which is marred by patronage or condescen- 
sion blesses none, neither him that gives, nor him ~ 
that receives; and there may be grudging and 
ungenerous giving, which hurts both giver and 
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receiver alike. Such gifts are better ungiven. But 
where there is noble giving and no ignoble receiving, 
then, as Shakespeare’s Portia says of mercy, 


It is twice bless’d ; 
It blesseth him that gives and him that takes. 


Giver and receiver are embraced in a happy re- 
ciprocity which enriches both. 


Il. 


Probably the word take represents St. Paul’s mind 
better than receive. The word AapPBdvew may mean 
either. Take appears to fit the context better than 
the more passive receive. ‘I have coveted no man’s 
silver, or gold, or apparel,’ said St. Paul. Clearly 
the contrast intended is between covetousness and 
generosity. The covetous man is the man who 
would like to take what is not his own; and not 
unoften he does. In that sense, it certainly is more 
blessed to give than to take. We have latterly 
become familiar with the phrase ‘ the acquisitive 
instinct.’ It would not be unfair to paraphrase our 
Lord’s word thus: Generosity brings more happi- 
ness than acquisitiveness. That is a doctrine which 
does not appear in the creeds of worldly wisdom ; 
and in our time, successful acquisition of material 
good has usually paved the way to secular honour 
and glory. It is, to be sure, no new thing in the 
world ; but at no time has it come so near ranking 
as a virtue as it has in ours. The pursuit of wealth 
has become almost sacrosanct. But it has not 
yielded much of anything that Jesus would be 
likely to describe as blessedness. The instinct of 
acquisition is native to man and beast—not only 
native, but necessary ; and its exercise is legitimate. 
But we are prone, because it is natural, to condone 
its excesses ; and from that, it is only a few steps 
to glorifying it. 

However, there is another instinct in us which 
condemns a man who ‘ takes more than his share’ ; 
and here lies the true corrective of undue acquisi- 
tiveness—namely, the law of fellowship, which is 
perhaps more immanent than active in ordinary 
life. Whatever we have gathered, whether of 
wealth or of knowledge or of grace, we are required 
to share. ‘ Let him that stole steal no more: but 
rather let him labour, working with his hands the 
thing that is good, that he may have whereof to give 
lo him that hath need’ (Eph 47°). That is the Law ; 
and it is inexorable. Wealth unshared becomes 
a soul-destroying obsession. Hoarded knowledge 
breeds a sick mind. Grace unshared is no longer 
grace. Any sort of selfish withholding is self- 
defeating. There is no blessedness in getting 
without giving, or happiness in taking without 
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sharing. ‘In the course of my life,’ a man said in 
my hearing not long ago, ‘I have known a fair 
number of wealthy men. Of them all there were 
only two whom I would describe as really happy 
men ; and the characteristic of these two men was 
their continual and almost quixotic giving.’ 


Tt: 


No giving is blessed which is not right giving ; 
and upon the subject of right giving, the New 
Testament has much to tell us. The root of the 
matter is in St. Paul’s saying: ‘ He that giveth, 
let him do it with liberality’ (Ro 128, R.V.). St. 
Paul’s word here is aaAorns, which signifies simplicity 
(and is so translated in A.V.), or singleness, and so 
by a not unnatural transition, whole-heartedness. 
Let there be no mixed motive, no double mind in 
our giving. But whole-heartedness is much more 
than unthinking generosity. Right giving is out- 
wardly determined by the circumstances—the 
ability to give and the need to be met. If the 
giving is not proportionate to the ability or adequate 
to the need (where there is ability to make it 
adequate) there is failure in whole-heartedness and 
a forfeiture of blessing. It follows that no giving 
is of that integral kind that St. Paul has in mind, 
if the giving be not intelligent ; if, that is, there has 
been no effort to ascertain the nature and the 
dimensions of the need. There is no whole-hearted 
giving without taking thought—and trouble. One 
of the dangers of these times lies in the facilities 
that are provided for giving at second-hand, in the 
societies and agencies to which we are invited to 
delegate our giving. On this side of the Atlantic, 
we have ‘community chests’ and ‘ federated 
charities’ which have the effect of placing the 
individual giver at the farthest possible remove 
from the beneficiaries. This is not to say that 
these agencies are not valuable and necessary. 
Undoubtedly they secure a reasonable equitable- 
ness in the distribution and prevent unscrupulous 
individual exploitation of the available benevolence. 
On the other hand, they do us the hurt of making 
our giving impersonal and of letting us off too 
easily. A cheque to the ‘ community chest’ may 
be taken to absolve us for the next twelvemonth 
from the duty of giving thought to our less fortunate 
neighbours. While, in the contemporary scene, 
with its vast areas of human need in town and 
country, we should thank God for the agencies 
which seek to deal with it, it is nevertheless good 
for our souls that we reserve an area, however small, 
for ourselves in which we can enter into friendly 
personal relations with necessitous folk. 
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There is another Pauline word which is pertinent 
here: ‘ The Lord loveth a cheerful giver’ (2 Co 9’, 
obviously a reminiscence of Pr 22° in the Septua- 
gint). The word fdapos may mean anything from 
cheerful to merry ; but the more reticent word is 
the more seemly just here. The essential point is 
that there should be joy in the giving, a joy showing 
itself in the countenance and the manner of the 
giver, which means that he is offering more than his 
gift. He is indeed offering friendship which is also 
the offering of himself. 
than one way to observe the contempt with which 
the reluctant giver is treated in popular speech. 
He is, for instance, a niggard, a churl, a screw, a 
skinflint, a crimp, a lick-penny.!. Some of these 
insults may have been the bitter invention of dis- 
appointed beggars; but their survival constitutes 
a public judgment upon the mean and tardy giver. 
No giving comes up to the New Testament standard 
which is not. giving with a whole and undivided 
heart. With all our giving, we give nothing, if we 
do not give ourselves; and our giving is blessed 
according to the measure of our self-giving. James 
Russell Lowell set down nothing less than bare 
truth in the familiar lines : 


The Holy Supper is kept, indeed, 

In whatso we share with another’s need ; 
Not what we give, but what we share, 

For the gift without the giver is bare; 

Who gives himself with his alms feeds three, 
Himself, his hungering neighbour, and Me. 


IV. by 


‘Freely ye have received, freely give’ (Mt 108). 
Giving is right in spirit and manner only when it 
issues from right motives. There is a giving for 
self-glory ; that is not giving, but purchase. There 
is a giving for advertisement as a matter of crude 
business—the firm’s name high up in the list of 
contributors to the ‘community chest’ is a good 
investment. That also is purchase. The giving 
which has’ grace in it is that which originates in a 
sense of honourable obligation. ‘Freely ye have 
received, freely give.’ 

“I am,’ said St. Paul, ‘ debtor both to the Greeks 
and to the Barbarians, both to the wise and to the 
unwise.’ So are we all. Surely some competent 
person should write a treatise on Ethics based upon 
the doctrine of universal mutual indebtedness. We 
live, as the saying goes, by taking in each other’s 


1 In the course of preparing this paper, I incidentally 
noticed on the top of a page in Liddell and Scott, 
the word xuyuworpicroxapdanoydigos literally ‘ cummin- 
splitting-cress-scraper,’ more summarily, skinflint. It 
occurs in The Wasps of Aristophanes. 
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washing. Life is supported in this world by a vast, 
largely unconscious and unintended co-operation. | 
Consider your breakfast table: and ponder what | 
wide area its freight has been borne from—the tea | 
or coffee, the milk and sugar, the oatmeal and the | 
marmalade, some of which have come from far-off 
lands, and all of which are the product of the toil | 
of a multitude of persons whose names we do not | 
know and whose faces we shall never see. To | 
them you owe your breakfast. Consider the | 
miracle of a safe railway journey. Once I travelled } 
by a fast train from Cambridge to London in the | 
company of an aged minister whom I knew. At 
the journey’s end, we walked along the platform at 
Liverpool Street ; and when we came to the engine, 
my companion looked up at the engine-driver and | 
said to him, ‘ Thank you for a safe journey.’ Then | 
he turned to me and said simply, ‘ I always do that.’ | 
To me, it was one of those incidents that seem to 
light up a dark room in the mind—this time, a | 
room full of unrealized or forgotten obligations and 
possibilities. But why the engine-driver only? 
There was also the stoker and the guard, signal- 
men and telegraph operators, platelayers and others | 
who had all co-operated to bring me and my friend 
safely from Cambridge to London. 
commonplace instances of the unrealized co-opera- | 
tion by which we live. It is true that one’s break- 
fast and railway journeys have to be paid for in | 
good money. But money is only an expedient by 
which I exchange my commodity for other com- 
modities which I need. I cannot, however, pay for 
the moral qualities that go into the products and | 
the services which I purchase; those are things | 
that cannot be bought or sold. Yet without those 
moral qualities, the far-flung co-operation that — 
sustains our life could not endure. ‘Freely ye — 
have received, and we are debtors to all honest 
men who work for a living. | 

Nor is that the whole tale of our indebtedness. 
Our accounting must reach back through the 
centuries into an undiscoverable past. We moderns 
are like St. Paul, debtors to the Greeks and to the 
Barbarians—and how indebted to the Jews !— 
and to a multitude that no man can number who 
have a place in our physical, spiritual, and cultural 
ancestry. The loves, the hopes, the longings, the 
thoughts of the ages are incarnate in us. We are 
loaded with a debt to the past which we can do no 
more than begin to measure; and to our myriad 
benefactors we can offer but a very general grateful 
remembrance. 

To be sure, an honest man will render his own 
meed of service to the great common cause of life ; 
and the more honest he be, the more will he render, 


These are two | 
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for he knows that his debt is beyond measure. At 
the end of the story such men will say, ‘ We are 
unprofitable servants ; we have done what was our 
duty to do.’ Nor will they regard any giving 
beyond their due of service as a work of super- 
erogation. They will say to themselves, ‘ Freely 
ye have received, freely give.’ 


V. 


Not even yet have we reached the full extent of 
- our indebtedness. When St. Paul was making his 
“collection for the saints,’ his argument was: ‘ Ye 
know the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, that, 
though he was rich, yet for your sakes he became 
poor, that ye through his poverty might be rich’ 
(2 Co 8%). He grounds his appeal upon ‘ the un- 
speakable gift of God.’ ‘ But God,’ he writes to 
the Ephesians (24-8), ‘ who is rich in mercy, for his 
great love wherewith he loved us, even when we 
were dead in trespasses and sins, hath quickened 
us together with Christ: (by grace ye are saved ;) 
and hath raised us up together, and made us sit 
together in heavenly places in Christ Jesus; that 
in the ages to come he might shew the exceeding 
riches of his grace, in his kindness toward us through 
Christ Jesus. For by grace are ye saved through 
faith ; and that not of yourselves: it is the gift 
of God.’ . . . Once more, ‘ freely ye have received.’ 

Therefore, ‘freely give.’ And first of all surely, 
give thanks. For such good as our own skill and 
toil have enabled us to enjoy, we still have to 
thank God— the living God, who giveth us richly 
all things to enjoy’ (1 Ti 64”), and that ‘ giveth thee 
power to get wealth’ (Dt 818). And how are we to 
give thanks for all that we have inherited from the 
past, and all that we still continue to receive from 
our unknown comrades and helpers in the common 
business of life, if we do not thank God? And 
_ most of all, for God’s gifts in revelation and grace, 
crowned by the supreme gift of His Son, we should 
never cease to give thanks. 

But thanksgiving implies more than it says. 
That is not true thanksgiving which does not 
provoke us to self-giving. ‘ First,’ says St. Paul, 
concerning the grateful and generous Christians of 
Macedonia, ‘they gave themselves unto the Lord, 
and unto us by the will of God.’ And it is so that 
St. Paul accounts for their generosity. Self-giving 
is not merely an accompaniment of our giving ; it 
is the very marrow of it. For St. Paul has this 
also to say of the Macedonian Christians: ‘ that in 
a great trial of affliction the abundance of their joy 
and their deep poverty abounded unto the riches 
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of their liberality. For to their power, I bear 
record, yea, and beyond their power they were 
willing of themselves; praying us with much 
intreaty that we would receive the gift, and take 
upon us the fellowship of the ministering to the 
saints’ (2 Co 8-4). Out of gratitude comes a self- 
giving that returns to the giver in an increment of 
grace and rises to God ‘ an odour of a sweet smell, 
a sacrifice acceptable and well-pleasing unto God.’ 


VI. 


To such self-giving there is an assured return. 
‘Give, and it shall be given unto you; good 
measure, pressed down, and shaken together, and 
running over, shall men give into your bosom, 
For with the same measure that ye mete withal it 
shall be measured to you again’ (Lk 6°), Not in 
kind—there would be no point in that. For the 
whole-hearted friendly giver there is a more precious 
reward—the reward of affection and friendship. 
Yet the reward is proportionate to the gift. ‘ He 
that soweth sparingly shall reap also sparingly ; 
and he that soweth bountifully shall reap also 
bountifully ’ (2 Co 9°). Not that one should give 
for the sake of the reward. That is indeed. for- 
bidden. ‘Do good, and lend, hoping for nothing 
again’ (Lk 6%). The reward is there, none the 
less : ‘ Your reward shall be great, and ye shall be 
the children of the Highest’ (Jd.). 

But what does the reward consist in? The word 
paxdapios 1s usually translated happy; but we may 
well believe that on the lips of Jesus it would bear 
a richer content. Perhaps that was why the 
translators used the more substantial word blessed. 
The word is applied to God in 1 Ti 1", ‘ the gospel 
of the glory of the happy God,’ the implication being, 
as Bruce suggests in Expositors’ Greek Testament 
(Mt 5°), that ‘ the happiness of God consists in being 
a Redeemer, the bearer of the world’s sin and 
misery.’ N.T.D. White, in a comment on paxdpios 
in r Ti 51°, quotes a passage from Philo in which 
God is described as ‘ the alone blessed.’ Perhaps 
we may infer from all this that the paxdproe have 
a happiness of the same order as that of God, which 
can therefore be no other than a happiness which 
God Himself confers upon them. They receive the 
perfect and ultimate gift, which is the grace of 
God, the very outgoing of the divine essence toward 
the receptive creature. The true giver has his own 
portion of divinity. His happiness does not depend 
upon any auspicious outward circumstance, but 
upon the gracious gift of God implanted within 
him. He is happy, as God is happy, in himself. 
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What Be Orford and Eoinburg$ Conference of 1937 
may mean for (Be Bife of (Be CBurch. 


By Proressor WILLIAM ADAMS Brown, Pu.D., D.D., Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, NEw YORK.. 


For more than three years the attention of the 
leaders of the Church in different countries has 
been directed to the Conferences to be held at 
Oxford and at Edinburgh in July and August of 
1937. As the time for these Conferences draws 
near it is appropriate to raise the question what 
they may mean for the life of the Church. 

There is a sense, indeed, in which such a question 
is idle. In these swiftly changing days no one can 
predict what the world situation will be even two 
months ahead. Issues which seem vital to-day 
may by that time have lost their urgency and new 
issues have emerged of which we have no present 
intimation. None the less we shall be most likely to 
make wise use of the opportunities the Conferences 
will present if we anticipate so far as is humanly 
possible the alternatives we shall face and decide 
what our attitude toward them should be. 

It will help us to reach a wise decision if we 
remember that these Conferences are not isolated 
occurrences, but parts of a world movement toward 
Christian unity which has been gathering momentum 
for more than a quarter of a century. For our 
present purpose we may date its beginning at the 
Edinburgh Conference of 1910, though its roots 
reach much farther back. At Edinburgh the 
foreign mission agencies of the Church met to 
consider their obligation of world-wide evangelism, 
and the result was the formation of the International 
Missionary Council, which brought together for 
stated conference and co-operative action not only 
the leading foreign missionary agencies of the 
Western world but the representatives of the 
rising Churches of the Far East. 

The fact that by common consent questions of 
faith and order were excluded from consideration 
at Edinburgh led to a movement, initiated in the 
same year by the General Conference of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church of the United States, 
for a World Conference on Faith and Order which 
should consider the underlying issues, both theo- 
logical and ecclesiastical, which for practical reasons 
it had seemed wise for the Edinburgh Conference 
to pass over. After seventeen years of prepara- 
tion, this Conference met at Lausanne in 1927. 
In the meantime the Great War had come and 
gone and left as its aftermath a host of perplexing 


problems of immediate practical import. To deal | 
with these problems, so far as they affected the _ 
Christian brotherhood, there was held at Stock- 
holm, in 1925, at the invitation of the Swedish — 
Government, a Conference on Life and Work, 
which developed some years later into what we 
now know as the Universal Christian Council for 
Life and Work. 

All these forms of the ecumenical movement 
owe their initiation to official action by the Churches. 
But in addition there have been a number of 
unofficial movements which have brought together 
individuals and groups in the different countries 
to work for Christian brotherhood and world under- 
standing. Prominent among these are the World 
Alliance for International Friendship through the 


Churches, which was founded in 1914; and the © 


various forms of the youth movement: namely, 
The World Student Federation and the Inter- 
national Y.W. and Y.M.C.A. 

At first these movements worked in almost 
complete independence, but it soon appeared that 
if they were to do their work effectively there must 
be conference and co-operation. Accordingly, 
there was formed, in 1934, under the Presidency of 
the Archbishop of York, an informal Consultative 
Committee, in which representatives of the different 
branches of the ecumenical movement met from 
time to time for conference on their common 
interests and programme. 

It is against the background of this history that 
we must consider the forthcoming Conferences. 
The immediate occasion of the calling of the 
Oxford Conference is the growing power of the 
State in all parts of the world and its increasing 
demand upon man’s allegiance. While this pheno- 
menon is world-wide and may be observed even 
In countries with democratic constitutions and 
traditions, like England and the United States, 
it assumes its most threatening proportions in 
countries like Germany, Italy, Russia, and Japan, 
where the demands upon the citizen extend to 
every aspect of his intellectual and spiritual as well 
as of his economic and political life. 

But the real reason for the Oxford Conference 
lies deeper. That reason is the growing sense of 
social responsibility which is leading Christians 


and more than one way of achieving it. 
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the world over to raise the question, just what is 
the function of the Church in our complex social 
life, and what must happen in its thinking and 
organization if that function is to be discharged 
effectively ? Here we find widespread difference of 
conviction not only in the thinking of various 
branches of the Church but of different individuals 
and groups within each branch. It was assumed 
when we met at Stockholm in 1925 that whatever 
might be true of the doctrine and polity of the 
Church, in matters of practical ethics there was 
substantial agreement. The years that have 
passed have shown us our mistake. Christians 
differ just as widely in their view of the duty God 
requires as in their view of the faith which inspires 
it. And these differences when traced to their 
roots lead back inevitably to those basic questions 
concerning the nature of the Church with which 
Lausanne has to do. 
It is fortunate, therefore, that Oxford should be 
succeeded by Edinburgh, the Conference which is 
to consider the relation of the Church to the com- 
munity and to the State by the Conference which 
is to consider the relation of the Churches to one 
another. One thing stands out crystal clear above 
all the welter of our post-war experience, and that 
is that a Church which is to bring guidance.and 
healing to a divided world must be itself united. 
There is, however, more than one kind of unity 
When 
the Conference on Faith and Order met at Lausanne 
in 1927, it concentrated its attention upon questions 
of polity and order. Here deep-seated differences 
of conviction appeared, not only the difference 
which we associate with the names ‘ Catholic’ and 
‘Protestant,’ or, if these be too ambiguous words, 
with the names ‘ sacramentarian ’ and ‘ evangelical,’ 
but differences within each of these major types. 
The years that have passed have served rather to 
deepen than to diminish these differences, and it is 
clear that if Christian unity is to be achieved in 
our generation it must be in another area and by 
another approach. 
It is good news, therefore, that in our delibera- 
tions at Edinburgh the representatives of the 
Churches will consider all the different aspects of 
the problem of unity, not only the outward form 
that manifests itself through agreement in creed, 
polity, and order, but that deeper unity in faith, 
in worship, and in spiritual experience without 
which all outward unity is empty and vain. All 
branches of the Church, not excepting the Church 
of Rome, are agreed that we already have in this 
field a measure of unity which makes us in fact 
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one. But this inner unity, what Roman Catholics 
call ‘ the soul of the Church’ lacks adequate organs 
of expression. It will be one of the functions of 
the Edinburgh Conference to consider what can 
be done pending the complete consummation of 
corporate unity to bring these organs into existence. 

We are ready now to return to the question 
raised at the beginning of this article, what the 
Conferences, so understood and motivated, may 
mean for the life of the Church ? 

There are two dangers against which we need to 
guard at the outset: (1) that we may expect too 
much from the Conferences, (2) that we may expect 
too little. 

The first danger, that of expecting too much, 
appears both in connexion with Oxford and with 
Edinburgh. If we expect from the Oxford Con- 
ference a final and consistent answer to all the 
questions which now divide Christians in their 
social philosophy, we shall be disappointed. The 
process of preparatory study has revealed the 
presence of honest, but deep-seated, differences of 
conviction both as to the nature and extent of the 
Church’s social responsibility and as to the way 
that function should be discharged. There is no 
reason to believe that in the near future these 
differences will completely disappear. The unity 
of which we are in search must be such as to tran- 
scend these differences and to find expression in 
spite of them. 

If this be true of the Oxford Conference, it is 
still more true of the Edinburgh Conference. Here, 
too, we must begin by recognizing the existence 
of differences too deep-seated to be immediately 
overcome. These differences are such that com- 
plete corporate unity in the sense in which it was 
the aim of the first Lausanne is not yet a present 
possibility. We shall be wise to recognize this at 
the outset and to concentrate our attention upon 
the steps toward unity which are in our power 
to-day. 

But because we cannot do at once all that we 
should wish to do, it does not follow that there is 
nothing that can be done. Even greater than the 
danger of overestimating what can be expected 
from Oxford and Edinburgh is the danger of under- 
estimating what they may contribute to the on- 
going march of the Church. 

There are three things at least which if they can 
be achieved will register a significant step in the 
onward march of the Church: (1) A deepened 
consciousness of the unity which is already ours in 
spite of all our differences ; (2) a clearer perception 
of the things that we can do to-day to express the 
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existing unity in common action and the resolute 
will to undertake them without delay ; (3) more 
effective provision by the official action of all the 
Churches for the long-time process of prayer, study, 
and experiment which alone can translate our 
movement for unity from the concern of a few 
individuals and groups to the common responsibility 
of the Church as a whole. 

First of all, I say, we may expect from the Con- 
ferences of 1937 a deepened consciousness of the 
unity which is already ours. 

It is difficult to overestimate the importance of 
this first objective. In these days of passionate 
loyalty to the gospels of Communism and of 
Nationalism it is more than ever necessary that 
the Church should give clear and consistent utter- 
ance to the convictions it holds in trust for mankind. 
This witness to be effective does not require agree- 
ment at all points. On the contrary, it may be all 
the more impressive when borne by persons of 
differing historical tradition, differing philosophical 
position, and differing ecclesiastical organization. 
These differences when they exist we must frankly 
recognize. Some of them we have already dis- 
covered to be due to simple misunderstanding. 
Others have their roots in differing philosophies 
but are consistent with common action. Still 
others are so deep-seated that for the present they 
make common action impracticable. Yet when 
traced to their roots they may be found of such a 
nature as to make it possible to maintain Christian 
fellowship unbroken. i 

More important than any complete agreement 
either in theological belief or in practical programme, 
the one indispensable condition of all future pro- 
gress, both in thought and action, is a fresh realiza- 
tion of the fact that in spite of the things that 
separate us we are yet members of one world-wide 
society. As members of such a society we share 
definite convictions as to God’s presence in history, 
His redemptive activity in Christ, His transforming 
power in the life of the individual, and His purpose 
for society through His Church which commit us 
to a world-wide mission. In these days of militant 
nationalism it is more than ever important that 
the Church should emphasize these universal 
elements in the gospel as alone affording the basis 
for the brotherhood the world so sorely needs. 
Our contacts at Oxford and Edinburgh, as in a 
spirit of sympathy and understanding we explore 
together the things that still separate us, ought to 
do much to clarify and see this sense of unity 
in faith and life. 

A second thing which we may expect the Con- 
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ferences to do for us is to define the field in which 
in spite of our differences it is even now possible 
for us to act together. 
the last ten years has much to teach. But it needs 
to be assembled in a more systematic way than we 
have yet done and related to the present issués 
which face us to-day with a view to formulating a 
programme for concerted action. 


During the Fall of 1936, under the auspices of | 


Here the experience of © 


the Federal Council, the Churches of the United — 


States conducted a Preaching Mission. Some 
eighty missioners, men and women of different 
Churches and countries, some members of de- 
nominations which were constituent members of 
the Federal Council, others of bodies which had no 
official relation to it, went up and down the country 
presenting the cause of Christ to the multitudes 
who gathered to hear them. 


The response to the Mission was as surprising 


as it was gratifying. The largest halls proved too 
small to contain the thousands who pressed into 
them and the accompanying meetings for special 
groups: for ministers, for women, for young people, 
and the seminars for the study of the social applica- 
tion of the gospel met with an equally gratifying 
response. 


But the most remarkable effect of the Mission - 


was upon the missioners themselves. They realized, 
with a vividness which was a constant surprise, to 
what extent the gospel which they preached, each 
in his own way and out of the background of his 
own experience and tradition, was one gospel. 
So while the promotion of Christian unity had not 
been the primary purpose of the Mission, it proved 
one of its most impressive by-products. 

This is typical of many things which Christians 
can do together without any change either in 
existing theological conviction or ecclesiastical law. 
Our meeting at Oxford ought to bring to our 


attention many such possibilities and reinforce our 


conviction of the necessity of embracing these 
without delay. For this we shall need to strengthen 
and develop our present agencies of co-operation 
both within the nation, such as the various national 
federations and councils, and in the world at large, 
such as the Universal Christian Council and the 
International Missionary Council. Useful, indeed 
indispensable, as is the work which these agencies 
have been doing, there is still more that they might 
do if we furnish them with the men and the means 
they need. This is particularly true of the Universal 
Christian Council, which has not yet found the 
place it deserves in the consciousness of the co- 
operating Churches. But it is true of all our 
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co-operating agencies, national and international, 
that they have possibilities of effective service which 
we are only beginning to appreciate. One result 
which we may reasonably expect from the Confer- 
ences is that they will direct the attention of their 
constituent bodies to the importance of these 
agencies and secure for them the interest and 
support they deserve. 

There is a third possible outcome of our meeting 


which, while less impressive to the superficial 


observer, may be found in the long run even more 
far-reaching in its consequences, namely, the 
determination to make effective provision for that 
long-time process of prayer, of study, and of 
experiment on the part of all the Churches which 
alone can transform our movement for unity from 
the concern of a few individuals and groups to the 
common responsibility of the Church as a whole. 

It is one of the most encouraging signs of the 
times that so many in all parts of the Church are 
beginning to feel the importance of such co-operative 
thinking. Among those who have contributed 
most largely to the preparation for the Oxford and 
Edinburgh Conferences are university and seminary 
professors. We must see to it that this co-operation 
continues ; that all of our teachers of theology, to 
whatever branch of the Church they belong, feel 
it their responsibility not only to interpret to their 
students the history and the convictions of their 
own branch of the Church, but to make them realize 
their fellowship with all other Christians in the 
Church universal. 

One of the oldest and most honoured of the 
seminaries in the United States, Princeton, is 
planning to create a Chair of Ecumenical Theology, 
of which missions as hitherto understood shall be 
a part, in the hope that in this way it may help 
to bring the ministers of the future to a new con- 
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sciousness of the significance of their membership 
in the one holy Catholic Church. It is an example 
which may well be followed in every branch of the 
Church. 

But the teachers alone cannot do what needs 
to be done. All of us, men and women, ministers 
and laymen, must feel our responsibility not only 
for acting but for thinking together. 

In a recent number of Harpers,| Mr. H. G. Wells 
calls attention to the imperious necessity of organiz- 
ing the thinking of the world if we are to avoid 
the danger with which our present irresponsible 
procedure is threatening civilization: ‘ As mankind 
is, he warns us, ‘so it will remain unless it pulls 
its mind together. And if it doesn’t pull its mind 
together then I do not see how it can help but 
decline. Never was a living species more perilously 
poised than ours at the present time. If it does 
not take thought to end its present mental un- 
decisiveness catastrophe lies ahead. Our species 
may yet end its strange eventful history as just 
the last, the cleverest, of the great apes. The 
great ape that was clever—but not clever enough. 
It could escape from most things, but not from 
its own mental confusion.’ 

What Wells here says is only too true. We must 
pool our knowledge or perish. But where is the 
dynamic to be found that shall nerve mankind for 
the gigantic effort which such concentrated thinking 
involves? This dynamic, our only hope of achiev- 
ing a world-wide brotherhood, we Christians find 
in faith in the Father God whom Christ has re- 
vealed. To supply this dynamic and to provide it 
with adequate organs of expression is the supreme 
opportunity of the Oxford and Edinburgh Con- 
ferences. 


1° The Idea of a World Encyclopedia,’ April 1937, 
p. 482. 


Riterature, 


MODERN TYPES OF THEOLOGY. 


THE significant element in Professor H. R. 
Mackintosh’s greatness was his complete and 
reposeful adequacy. It is often forgotten that 
while God can make any man a Christian, that 
indispensable quality in a theologian by no means 
exhausts his equipment. Hence the prescription of 


test courses of study for ministers in all denomina- 
tions ; for they must all teach doctrine. In a 
doctor of the Church, like Mackintosh or Barth, the 
necessary equipment is unusually high. Perhaps 
the main sign of the former’s distinctive gifts is 
the fact that in him high philosophical ability never 
for one moment blinds him to the difference between 
metaphysics and theology. Hence not only his 
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great contributions to theology proper, but his 
right to deviate, in this posthumous publication— 
Modern Types of Theology: Schletermacher to 
Barth (Nisbet ; 10s. 6d. net)—into an historical 
monograph upon his own subject. It is precisely 
his power thus to distinguish between the science 
of what is revealed and the findings of mental 
science that has enabled him to analyse and define 
the over-reactions against the Enlightenment which 
began with Schleiermacher, culminated in Troeltsch, 
and was adjusted with a contrary over-emphasis 
by Kierkegaard. The swing of the pendulum 
through a century and a quarter becomes steady 
again in Barth. A characteristic equability of 
historical judgment, which refuses to pass over 
any aspect of any writer, distinguishes the entire 
treatment. 

Brunner considers Schleiermacher the greatest 
theological figure of the period. The first thing to 
be seen in Barth’s house is a portrait of the man 
whose influence in particular it is his mission to 
undermine. Similarly, while Mackintosh under- 
lines Schleiermacher’s confessed aim of bringing 
men back to the Word made flesh, he notes that, 
apart from the emphasis on Christ, the Glaubenslehre 
is a system of thought, vitiated by its Christology. 
The Christians in the Schleiermacher succession, 
like Albrecht Ritschl, attempt patchwork without 
altering the philosophic framework ; the philoso- 
phers, like Hegel, discard the Christian contradic- 
tions, and think the thoughts of God after Him, 
with lip-service to the contribution of Jesus of 
Nazareth. To the eminent gifts of Ernst Troeltsch, 
for the exercise of which theology and the Church 
can never be too grateful, Mackintosh extends his 
charity, on the ground that time might have 
wrought a further theological change. How far he 
is right in so doing, the reviewer does not PORE 
the knowledge to say. 

The reply to the Romanticism of which Schleier- 
macher was so long the prophet was uttered by 
Soren Kierkegaard, though not in a theologically 
orthodox way. Says Mackintosh with his unerring 
judgment: ‘Religion has too often declined into 
a temper in which we inspect God, are on easy 
terms with Him, or employ Him as a theoretical 
hypothesis. On this sort of humanistic folly, we 
may afhrm with confidence, Kierkegaard has said 
the last word. He tears in rags all religion which 
is utilitarian and anthropocentric. He gives voice 
to that sense of creatureliness which overwhelms 
us as we worship, and stops every mouth before 
God. He brings home to the awakened soul those 
factors in life which express the Divine sovereignty 
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in its sublimest form. Across the page he writes, 
in letters of smoke and fire, the critical truth that 
God is holy and we are sinners—sinners, not because 
as creatures we have been made finite, but because 
we have thrust the will of God aside, and rejected 
Him to His face. 
this the whole of Christianity. None the less, the 
man who fails to discover in prophets and apostles 
something of which Kierkegaard’s strong words 


are an index—something real and august at which _ | 
he is pointing, though with one-sided emphasis— [3 
appears to me to read with a veil upon. his eyes.’ | 


For this reason as well as because ‘ there is no 
reason to consider this the whole of Christianity,’ 
Mackintosh regarded Karl Barth as one whom a 
real Christian could read with ‘elation.’ Just 
before he left for Lewis upon his last mortal journey, 
he consulted the reviewer as to what he ought to 
say about Barth, because he found himself so much 
in agreement with the Swiss doctor. 
regréttable that he was prevented by the inexorable 
Hand from revising the last twenty pages or so 
of this book. It will instantly be noted that they 
do not agree with the estimate of the immediately 
preceding pages. The tremendous contribution 
which Barth makes in his ‘ Doctrine of the Word 
of God, Mackintosh generously acknowledged in 
private correspondence. Of course he swallows 
neither everything nor anything whole; his mind 
is too justly critical. But he sincerely rejoiced 
that it had been given him to see the invigorated 
trend of Reformed theology in these latter days. 
He was glad for the pungent Reformation savour 
in the teaching of one who could clothe what was 
sound in Kierkegaard’s reaction in Christian garb, 
without losing ‘ the whole of Christianity.’ 

This volume deserves to be read and pondered 
with the same unhurried calm and critical spiritu- 
ality as inspired the author. It will create its own 
atmosphere. The biographical sketches with which 
it is interspersed add kitchen to a repast, the 
perfect serving of which the whole Church owes to 
A. B. Macaulay, the author’s lifelong friend and 
fellow-theologian—a man who always gives with 
both hands. 


THE DIVINE IMPERATIVE. 


Dr. Emil Brunner has written a book in the grand 
manner— The Divine Imperative (Lutterworth 
Press ; 25s. net). The book is ably translated by 
Olive Wyon. It is marred by the fault common to 
all the dialectical school, namely, that they will 
leave no point until they have repeated it three 


There is no need to consider — 


It is, therefore, © | 
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times ; but in spite of this it marks an epoch in 
treatises of this kind, for here we break away, finally 
and irretrievably, from the treatment of Christian 
ethics as a kind of addendum or appendix to philo- 
sophical ethics. Here for the first time we have an 
attempt not only to treat the Christian ethic_as_ 
the Ethic, but to put the Protestant ethic in the centre 
of the picture as the distinctive Christian ethic. 

The book is divided into three: I. The Pro- 
blem, dealing with natural morality and its rational- 
ization in philosophical ethics, and the impact-upon 
that natural ethic of the, gospel and ‘the ethic of 
justification by grace. II. The Divine Command, 
dealing with the Will of Gad as the basis and the norm 
of the good ; the new man, as created and claimed by 
God ; the neighbour and the necessity for personal 
relations of stewardship and service; and ‘the 
works of love’ involved a re active life which is 
both ‘ a gift and a demand.’ The Orders, is the 
crux of the whole book, an Pict valuable part. 
It has six sections: (1) The Individual, the Com- 
munity, and the Orders of Society ; (2) The Com- 
munity of Life, Marriage, and the Family ; (3) The 
Community of Labour ; (4) The Community of the 
People and of Law; (5) The Community of Cul- 
ture; and (6) The Community of Faith. The 
argument as a whole is singularly well illuminated by 
many notes (150 pages of them) gathered together 
at the end, mot‘iiterspersed throughout the letter- 
press. These notes are a mine of wealth from 
which thinkers and writers will quarry much valu- 
able material, and in which they will discover the 
sources of many of the author’s distinctive ideas. 

Brunner examines natural morality and finds it 
self-contradictory, passes in review. all types of | 
ethical theory, and concludes that there is no good. 

ithout God. ‘The good is based solely on God’s 
transcendent revelation, on His covenant, and Hist 

word ; thus its basis is wholly s religious. Fi or this” 
very reason, however, it is truly “ human” and 
“ethical,” for its meaning is love, union with other 
men.’ He goes on to show how an ethic based on 
justification by faith solves the perennial problem 
of ethics and reconciles the conflicts of the various 
schools of ethical thought. His treatment of the 
transition from the ‘ divine indicative’ to ‘the 
divine imperative’ is difficult to understand apart 
fon hee | in ‘The Mediator.’ ‘The in- 
dicative of the Divine Promise becomes the im- 
perative of the Divine Command.’ It is therefore 
impossible to distinguish Christian ethics from 
dogmatics, or define them against one another. 
‘ The whole New Testament is an indissoluble blend 
of “ethics”? and “ dogmatics.”’ ‘ Christian ethics 
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ts the science of human~conduct..asit.is_definedby 
Divine conduct.’ This approach to a definition can 
only be understood in the light of a previous asser- 
tion : 
which man does.’¥ Here the author ingeniously con- 
tinues to show how a ‘ truly Christian ethic is also 
distinguished from the Roman Catholic ethic.’ 
What, then, does God, the Creator and Redeemer, 
command? To a Protestant, only ‘the obedient 
imitation of His activity as Creator.and Redeemer.’ 
‘ All genuine Protestant ethics is ‘! interim ethics.’’? 
‘ There is no individual Christian ethic.’ 
have entered into the love of God by faith we are 
already in a community where service in all the 
varieties of personal relationships is inevitable. 
This leads to an invaluable discussion of ‘ the 
calling,’ and the ‘natural orders’ 
ordnungen). The ‘ orders’ and the ‘ calling’ seem 


in stark contradiction to one another. We must co- 
operate with the world and yet challenge it. In 
what sense does the end justify the means? To 


what extent can and must the Christian aim at, or 
renounce, ‘success’? How can ‘love’ become 
operative in a world ruled by natural law ? 

The ‘ Orders’ are of Divine origin, and yet they 
are all sinful in Nature; the State, the economic 
‘order, even the family, are natural facts as well 
as opportunities for the exercise of Christian love. 
Brunner devotes much attention to the crucial 
problem of marriage. ‘ Where marriage is based 
on love all ts lost from the very outset.’ He joins 
issue with romanticism. ‘ While marriage contains 
a particular grace of Creation, it also contains a 
particular need for Redemption.’ ‘ There is scarcely 


|,)any other sphere of life in which the connection 


-between faith and the ordering of life can be seen 
so clearly as in married life.’ Marriage is not a 
Sacrament, ‘and Protestant moralists ought finally 
to cease playing with this idea, which belongs to 
the late Catholic Ethic,’ for it belongs to the order of 
Nature and not to that of Redemption, but Brunner 
apparently does not accept the view that marriage 
is a vocation. 

On the other ‘ Orders’ he has much pertinent to 
say of the economic and civil and other realms. We 
cannot attempt to apply the principles of the Sermon 
on the Mount directly to them without reckoning 
with the elements of natural necessity and demonic 
fact which defy such simple methods. ‘From a 
Divine order civilization has been turned into a 
curse, and its Divine meaning has become demonic ; 
for the ‘‘ demonic” means being enslaved by some- 
thing finite which is regarded as infinite and 
absolute. We are under the judgment of 


‘the good is that which God does, not that. 
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God. ‘It is not possible for the individual to 

engage in economic activity without sin.’ ‘ There 
The 


‘can be no Christian economic programme.’ 
evil is not due to Nature but to man, not even to 
ja system, capitalistic or other, but~to original sin. 
The Church cannot ally itself with any system, nor 
unreservedly oppose it. ‘The Protestant Church 
as such has no programme ; if she were to have 
one, she would already have become “‘ Roman?’ 
at heart.’ Her ethic must always be an Gn- 
terim_ethic. Each ‘Order’ has its own technical 
autonomy, and ideals and principles to be effective 
must be translated into the same order of ideas as 
those with which they are to co-operate, or which 
they are to challenge. 

The same type of argument applies with equal 
cogency to the State and our attitude to it. ‘ The 
State as a God-given Order of Sinful Reality’ 
demands our allegiance as citizens, yet ‘no sphere 
on earth provides a better playground for the 
Satanic element than the power of the State.’ 
Yet ‘ to adjust oneself to the State and to accept it is 
both an act of discipline and an act of repentance.’ 

The last ‘ order’ Brunner discusses is the Church, 
which is a ‘ supernatural,’ as the State is a ‘ natural,’ 
order. But even this distinction must be qualified, 
for the ‘Church of faith’ does not exist. ‘The 
Church and perfection are mutually exclusive 
ideas.” ‘It is of the essence of the Church 
that it is at once divine and human, sacred 
and secular.’ ‘The order of the State is the 
necessary presupposition even of the existence of 
the Church—as it is for all civilised human life.’ 
‘ The true Christian view grants the State its relative 
autonomy, and deprives the Church as a worshipping 
community of her claim to absolute obedience. It 
acknowledges both as equally justified necessary 
orders, which, in quite different ways, are intended 
to serve the Kingdom of God.’ In the Church, 
as in the Person of Christ, there is a union of two 
natures, and false ecclesiasticism, sectarian and 
Roman, repeats the orthodox heresies-of Christology . 


THE GOSPELS. 


We welcome a volume on the Gospels which we 
can whole-heartedly commend as one of the most 
notable publications of the year. It is entitled 
The Mission and Message of Jesus (Nicholson & 
Watson; 25s. net). It is a joint production by 
three distinguished New Testament scholars— 
Principal H. D. A. Major of Ripon Hall, Oxford ; 
Professor T. W. Manson, and Professor C. J. 
Wright, both of Manchester. The work is what it 
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professes to be—‘ an exposition of the Gospels in | 
the light of modern research,’ and it runs to nine 
hundred and sixty-six pages, with a sketch-map of 
Palestine appended. It is in two senses a weighty 
volume, but the literary style is delightful. Essen- 
tially a work for consultation, it is at the same 
time one for reading. 

The three writers are homogeneous in attitude | 
as well as in literary craft. They are fully abreast | 


of recent criticism ; they will be found not conserva- | 
tive but certainly cautious in their estimate of views. — | 


Their aim is constructive, never negative. In 
short, this volume may be taken as an exposition 
of what believing scholarship of the first rank makes 
of the Gospels, on such points as there origin, 
authorship, and credibility. 

The plan of the work is as follows. It is in three 
books, with a general Introduction. That Introduc- | 
tion and the first Book—‘ Incidents in the Life of | 
Jesus ’—are by Dr. Major. The second Book, on 
“The Sayings of Jesus,’ is by Dr. Manson. The 
third, on ‘ Jesus: The Revelation of God,’ is by . 
Dr. Wright, and is an exposition of the Fourth | 
Gospel. tf 

All three Books give text and commentary. As 
to the latter we admire the way in which the 
writers preserve proportion, avoiding the tempta- 
tion to enlarge, for example, on points of obvious 
homiletic interest. Their aim is not to give sermon 
outlines, but to set forth what they are persuaded 
is the meaning of the passage and what they con- 
ceive to be its true context. 

They have given us a valuable, or much more 
an invaluable, volume. No minister should miss 
it; and we hope that as many as possible who 
teach Scripture knowledge in Sunday school, Bible 
Class, or day school will find access to this note- 
worthy source of reliable information and sound 
judgment. 


A FRESH APPROACH TO THE PSALMS. 


In Professor W. O. E. Oesterley’s latest book we 
have a curious case of disagreement between 
publisher and author. 

The former (who appears to be responsible for 
the title) calls it A Fresh Approach to the Psalms 
(Nicholson & Watson; 8s. 6d. net); the latter 
begins his preface with the sentence, ‘ The following 
chapters do not make any claim to originality.’ 
The reader’s judgment will be an emphatic endorse- 
ment of the publisher’s opinion; Dr. Oesterley is 
so familiar with his own thoughts that he does not 
realize how novel and illuminating they are to 
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other people. It may safely be said that we have 
never had a book in English of this quality, and 
that no one but its author could have handled the 
subject from-so many important points of view. 
The book begins with reference to the Psalms as a 
part of world literature, suggesting parallels from 
Egypt and Babylonia in a fashion which reminds 
us of the late Hugo Gressmann. The next six 
chapters discuss matters of higher criticism—date, 
earlier collections, titles, music, and structure. 
Much of the material included here is already 
familiar, but nowhere else has it been presented so 
concisely and yet so fully. But all this is only 
preliminary to the essence of the book, which is to 
be found in the use made of the Psalter in Jewish 
and Christian worship, and in the message that it 
has to give. Here we have not only a distinction 
between Psalms expressly compiled for public 
worship, but a brilliant account of the origin of 
the Synagogue, which Dr. Oesterley would put 
rather later than most scholars—apparently with 
good reason. In chapters on ‘The Psalms and 
Messianic Interpretation’ and the ‘ Belief in the 
Hereafter,’ the author is treating of subjects which 
he has made peculiarly his own, and is applying 
the results of many years’ study and of very wide 
learning to the Psalter. The only chapter on which 
we can feel that we might have had a fuller treat- 
“ment is that which deals with sin and retribution, 
and even here we cannot but be touched by Dr. 
—Oesterley’s delicate handling and sympathy. The 
Psalter is notoriously the most difficult book in the 
Old Testament for the commentator, and it is a 
commonplace that until now we have not had a 
single first-class commentary in English on it. 
Dr. Oesterley’s book is not a commentary, but no 
detailed exegesis could lead us farther into the 
heart of the subject than he has done. It 
may well be claimed that this is the best book 
on the Psalms that has ever appeared in this 
country. 


HEBREW RELIGION. 


Professors W. O. E. Oesterley and Theodore H. 
Robinson have put students of the Old Testament 
still further in their debt by issuing a revised and 
enlarged edition of their Hebrew Religion: Its 
Origin and Development (S.P.C.K.; 10s. 6d. net). 
The first edition, published seven years ago, was 
the first part of the trilogy in which they have so 
happily collaborated. It was, to speak frankly, 
the least satisfying of the three. The new edition, 
published at the old price, is from-one-fifth to one- 
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quarter longer than the original, and is better 
balanced. Part I., on the Background of the 
Religion, has been re-arranged and expanded. 
Part II., on the Pre-exilic Religion, has been con- 
siderably expanded. The most considerable and 
welcome expansions are those which deal with the 
Life after Death and the Messianic Hope. The 
materials dealing with the former of these are 
distributed throughout the several sections of the 
book, and the authors have much to say about the 
apparent contradiction between the cheerless con- 
ception of Sheol and the evident expectations of a 
future life as disclosed by archeology. They argue 
cogently that in Israel, as in Babylonia and pre- 
Islamic Arabia, there was a popular expectation 
of a happy future life, and that this was, at a 
relatively late period, overlaid by an ‘ official’ 
doctrine of a shadowy existence in the underworld. 
In a final chapter the authors ‘ try to express their 
conviction that the religion of Israel culminates in 
the Gospel.’ The chapters are now numbered 
consecutively throughout, a great convenience for 
purposes of reference. 

Even those who have the first edition will do 
well to buy the second. Theologians in this country 
cannot complain, as Germans reasonably may, 
that authors add unduly to the expenses of their 
readers by bringing out successive editions. We 
welcome a revision which has now the quality of a 
standard work. 


THE NESTORIANS. 


Among all the Christian sects the Nestorians 
stand out for their interesting but tragic history. 
Whether they ever deserved to be excluded from 
the Catholic Church is an obscure point ; all agree 
that they were condemned without a hearing and 
that the whole episode is rather disgraceful. Recent 
writers, like Stewart, Wallis Budge, and, above all, 
Browne, have brought back to remembrance the 
all-but-forgotten story of their missionary enthusi- 
asm by which they planted the Cross right across 
Asia, almost, if not indeed quite, to the shores of 
the Pacific; and how tragically, for a variety of 
reasons, that magnificent conquest was almost 
completely lost for Christianity. The story is once 
more told, and well told, by the Rev. Aubrey 
R. Vine, M.A., B.D., B.Sc., in The Nestorian 
Churches (Independent Press; 6s. net). The book 
contains ‘A Concise History of Nestorian 
Christianity in Asia from the Persian Schism to the 
Modern Assyrians.’ 

To write an account of the Nestorians is far from 
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easy. There are few records either of the Church 
or of the secular powers with which it had to do. 
And to read such records as exist requires knowledge 
of many Eastern languages. Mr. Vine does not 
profess to be competent for such study. What he 
has done is to combine into one coherent story such 
information as he has found available in the more 
familiar Western tongues. The most original con- 
tribution he makes is to tell the interesting and 
once again almost tragic story of the Nestorians— 
now designated the Assyrians—in recent years 
since the Great War; and further, to give a very 
interesting account of Assyrian worship and 
religious customs. In the latter he has had the 
advantage of the knowledge and assistance of the 
Catholicus of the Church, Mar Eshai Shimun, who 
contributes a foreword. 


CHRISTIANITY AND OUR WORLD. 


Christianity and our World, by Professor John 
C. Bennett (S.C.M. ; 2s. 6d. net), is a small book but 
it is full of matter. Its author, who is a young 
theologian with a growing reputation in America, 
is taking a responsible part in the preparations that 
are being made for the Conference at Oxford in 
July on Church, Community, and State. It is evident 
that this book is one of the by-products of that 
activity. Its aim, as he states it in his Introduction, 
is ‘to suggest some of the definite things that 
Christianity does mean for our time.’ He chooses, 
as the most serious problems that the modern 
world has to face, its secularism, its moral confusion, 
the remaking of its economic order, and ‘ the new 
tyranny’ that has sprung up within it. The book 
is written ‘ out of the conviction that in the face 
of those problems Christianity says the things that 
need most to be said.’ 

This is not a book of arguments ; for these it has 
not sufficient room. It is a book of affirmations. 
Thus Professor Bennett sets opposite to secularism 
what he calls ‘ a modern creed,’ of which one of the 
clauses is ‘God is the source of moral obligation.’ 
This is not a statement which can be proved by 
argument, but it marks a place where not a few 
modern secularists and humanists find themselves, 
as John Bunyan would say, ‘at a stand,’ feeling 
their dire need of what one of them calls ‘ an inner 
check.’ It would be easy to illustrate this fact 
from the confessions of not a few leading secularists 
of our time. The series of Christian affirmations 
that Professor Bennett makes in this connexion 
may not always be those that we would select, but 
they suggest to us a choice which, while not decisive 
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- authority of moral ideals, for he tests the capitalist } 


in proving the truth or untruth of either alternative, 
must awaken serious reflection. HE 

In the case of the ‘ moral confusion ’ his procedure| 
is rather different. He sets out some of the elements) 
in the ‘common morality’ of the world about us) 
‘which are necessary if human life is to hold) 


interesting instance of the adoption by non-| 
Christians, and indeed anti-Christians, of ethical) 
rules which turn out to be Christian is found in} 
Soviet Russia. The Russian Communists ‘ in their) 


example, in the matter of sex ethics—which have} 
been a part of our bourgeois morality.’ In the case} 
of the inequalities of the economic order Professor | 
Bennett is really reinforcing his argument for the| 


order, and condemns it, by its moral consequences | 
in\the characters of men. It puts a premium, he} 
says, on selfishness and deception. It also makes} 
people afraid, and ‘ this fear is a terrible threat to | 
moral integrity.’ 4 

Enough has been said to indicate how useful this ) 
little book is in simplifying some of the conflicts that | 
Christianity has to face in the world of to-day and | 
making the issues stand out clearly. To have done | 
that is not a little matter. It is true that it may be | 
replied that, though much in Christianity may be | 
in the highest degree useful, that does not prove it | 
to be true. It certainly goes some way to that end, | 
and cannot be set aside as irrelevant. Among the | 
institutions that Professor Bennett champions is | 
democracy. There is a story of a Scottish minister, | 
whose politics were of a very definite colour, that he ~ 
was once asked by his little daughter: ‘Is God a | 
Liberal ?’ ‘I had no hesitation,’ he said in telling — 
the story, ‘in giving her an answer in the affir- | 
mative.’ In the face of the new tyrannies of our 
time we need have no hesitation either. 


The Rev. Hornell Hart, Ph.D., the author of 
Living Religion (Abingdon Press; $1.50), is Pro- — 
fessor of Social Ethics in Hartford Theological — 
Seminary, and he describes his book as ‘a manual | 
for putting religion into action in personal life — 
and in social reconstruction.’ He is distinctly © 
American in his reliance on technique. Every 
moral and social problem is to be tackled by de-— 
liberate physical and mental relaxation followed 
by. unself-conscious meditation. No doubt there is 
a great deal to be said for the methods here com- — 
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mended, and the writer has much that is very sound 
to say on the problems of which he treats. His 
underlying philosophy takes the form of pantheistic 
belief in a cosmic consciousness, strongly tinged 
with Christian feeling. 


Fairest Lord Jesus is a title which suggests some- 
thing like emotional mysticism. But that is far 
away from what we really get in the book so called, 
by the Rey. J. V. Moldenhawer (Abingdon Press ; 
$1.75). Asa matter of fact, what we get is a series 
of essays on the Person and Life of Jesus from a 
particular standpoint. The writer was a modernist, 
and he tells us in a preface how he came to a modified 
orthodoxy, modified, that is, by his acceptance of 
the conclusions of criticism. He realized the 
barrenness of sheer liberalism, and finally came to 
rest in a convinced acceptance of the full catholic 
faith. From this point of view he discourses on 
different aspects of the gospel and of the teaching 
of Jesus, It is both an able and a reassuring book. 
It will help to reinforce faith, and by its inherent 
interest will well repay diligent and open-minded 
reading. 


Christianity, Communism, and the Ideal Society, 

by Mr. James Feibleman (Allen & Unwin ; 12s. 6d. 
net), is a very able and laborious philosophic work 
which leads the reader over a wide field and ends 
by leaving him somewhat in the wilderness. The 
writer is convinced, and goes far to show, that 
modern thought is vitiated by the fallacy of 
nominalism. In opposition to that he calls for a 
return to axiological realism. As his book is ‘an 
attempt to affect the world of affairs’ and is based 
on the conviction that ‘ certain adjustments indis- 
-pensable for the continuance of human existence 
loom before us as momentarily urgent, he proceeds 
to review Christianity and Communism as opposing 
social ideals in order to point out their shortcomings 
-and discover what elements in them are of per- 
“manent value for the ideal society. It may be said 
_at once that neither Christian nor Communist would 
stand sponsor for his faith as here depicted. In 
‘particular, the description of Christianity is ob- 
viously the work of a complete outsider. The treat- 
ment of prayer, if not intended as a cynical cari- 
cature, is ludicrous. The conclusion arrived at 
appears to be that the philosophic principles neces- 
sary as the basis of the ideal society constitute 
a vague pantheism in which ‘the ideal of the 
unlimited community ’ takes the place of God. 


_ Psychoanalysis Explained, by Dorothy R. 
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Blitzsten (Allen & Unwin; 3s. 6d. net), is a brief 
tractate, well informed and sensible so far as it goes, 
but not carrying the reader very far. Its main 
purpose is to remove misconceptions regarding the 
psycho-analyst and his work. It shows that 
psycho-analysis is scientific and not magical, and 
that while it has limitations ‘it fulfils the A’scula- 
pian pledge by alleviating human suffering.’ 


Mr. Stanley Rice has given to his book a title— 
Hindu Customs and Their Origins, with a Foreword 
by H.H. The Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda (Allen 
& Unwin ; 7s. 6d. net)—rather more comprehensive 
than its contents justify. In his discussion of the 
origin of the caste system, to which he devotes the 
larger part of his space, he examines various theories 
that have been advanced and offers shrewd criti- 
cisms of each. The question indeed is one which has 
been fully considered, and no single solution of it 
can be expected. Here and throughout the book 
Mr. Rice shows good judgment and careful scholar- 
ship. 

The origin of the Indian cult of the cow is another 
unsolved problem which he examines. He gives a 
useful account of some of the solutions that have 
been suggested. He is of opinion that this custom 
which, as he says, makes the killing of a cow 
‘almost as repulsive to a Hindu as infanticide is to 
us,’ is non-Aryan. That may be so, but it appears 
to be the case that the bull was a sacred animal 
among the ancient Celts, and even in days not 
remote it is said that in Ireland a sick child was 
sometimes passed beneath a cow that it might be 
healed. 

Mr. Rice’s final chapter deals with what he calls 
“esoteric Hinduism.’ His account cannot be 
described as altogether satisfactory. Thus he does 
not seem to realize that the karma that determines 
a man’s future cannot be interpreted in ethical 
terms; it means ‘action’ of any kind. It is 
difficult also to see how this doctrine of karma is, 
as Mr. Rice affirms, ‘ based upon the Hindu con- 
ception of free will. Man is master of his fate.’ 
Instead of man being conceived by the Hindu as 
‘the architect of his own destiny,’ it was his sense 
of being bound without hope in the bonds of 
samsdra that drove the ancient sage into the 
jungle to seek that way of escape which is only 
obtained by cutting the nerve of life itself. 


After Sixty Years, by the Rev. E. W. Burt, M.A. 
(Carey Press; 2s. net), ‘ tells the striking story of 
the birth and growth of the Christian Church in 
Shantung, Shansi, and Shensi.’ The writer is well 
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qualified for the task, having been for forty years 
a missionary in North China. The story he has to 
tell is full of incident of toils, dangers and sufferings, 
of courage and triumphant faith. Very properly 
the interest of the record is made to centre round 
the Chinese Church, and in a closing chapter some 
account is given of the lives and characters of ten 
representative members, men and women, showing 
what fine stuff the Church of Christ in China is 
made of. 

In the Hidden Province, by Kathleen M. Shuttle- 
worth, B.A. (Carey Press; 1s. net), is ‘the story of the 
Baptist Missionary Society in Shensi, North China.’ 
It is written to interest young people especially, and 
it should admirably fulfil that purpose. The narra- 
tive is vivid and full of interest. Surely in no other 
mission field has there been such a succession of 
crises in the shape of famines, floods, wars, and 
revolutions. The steady progress of the Mission 
through all these stormy years is a modern miracle. 


In volume vii. (Years 1934 and 1935) of the 
Glasgow University Oriental Society’s Transactions 
(Civic Press, Glasgow ; 6s. net), edited by the Rev. 
James Robson, M.A., Recording Secretary, we have 
an excellent report of the various papers delivered 
during this biennial period. Some of these, such 
as ‘The Beginnings of Muhammad’s Religious 
Activity,’ by the Rev. Richard Bell, D.D., and ‘ The 
Nestorian Monument in China,’ by Mr. William 
Gemmell, are given at greater length than usual, 
but this is all to the benefit of readers. In the 
latter paper we are furnished with a new and inter- 
esting translation of the long inscription on this 
Chinese monument, erected as early as a.D. 781, to 
commemorate the propagation of Christianity in 
China, and unknown to Europeans until 1625, when 
it was dug up in the north-west regions. Among 
other papers given there is one by Professor W. B. 
Stevenson, D.D.—‘ The Four Kingdoms of the Book 
of Daniel ’—and one by Professor A. C. Kennedy, 
B.D.— A Plea for the Study of the Syriac Gospels.’ 
Altogether the collection, extending to forty-two 
pages, with Index, is worthy of a position in every 
Semitic or Oriental Library, and should prove of 
value to Old Testament students. 


In The Testament of a Wayfarer (James Clarke ; 
3s. 6d. net), Mr. George Norville sets down dis- 
cursively the conclusions he has reached on the 
vital problems of religious belief. The writing is 
good and the thought is good. ‘If it be objected 
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that my letters are not always consistent with | 
orthodox teaching, I must repeat that there is one | 
thing essential for us to know; it is that God is | 
love: that is a certainty.’ A good book by a} 
layman is always specially welcome, and this one | 
of Mr. Norville’s deserves a wide circulation. 


The True Meaning of Life, by Sister Eva of | 
Friedenshort (translated from the German ; Hodder } 
& Stoughton; 2s. 6d. net), is an attractive book | 
of meditations or-essays on the spiritual life by a | 
remarkable woman. She was born in a castle in | 
Upper Silesia, and was hedged in by all sorts of | 
conventions and restrictions. She broke through | 
these when the Call came, and devoted herself to | 
the care of the homeless, the blind, those in prison, } 
and especially destitute children. She began with } 
a home that had five beds in it. To-day there are | 
eight hundred trained Sisters working in different | 
parts of the world who have been trained at | 
Friedenshort, ‘the abode of peace.’ It all came } 
from one who had found the ‘ true meaning of life’ | 
in service. And in this book, published after her | 
death, she tells her secret to others. It is a beautiful | 
book, and, read with a knowledge of the life-history | 
behind it, is deeply moving. | 


There are few more attractive writers on religious | 
subjects than Miss Underhill, and her four broadcast | 
talks on The Spiritual Life (Hodder & Stoughton; | 
2s. 6d. net) will give both pleasure and profit to her | 
many admirers. The subjects of the four talks are: | 
What is the Spiritual Life? ; The Spiritual Life | 
as Communion with God; The Spiritual Life as 
Co-operation with God; and Some Questions and | 
Difficulties. The last of the four is specially interest- | 
ing, because Miss Underhill deals with difficulties | 
that are very much in the mind of to-day ; how, for 
example, we can think of the ultimate Reality as a 
Spirit of peace and love in view of the evil, injustice, — 
and misery in the world. Again, how are we to find 
out what God’s will is ? (the question of guidance). 
Again, how are we to square the demand of modern ~ 
psychology for self-expression with the discipline 
and sacrifice essential to a spiritual life? And, 
how can spiritual life be maintained in people who 
have no leisure, or whose life is passed in discouraging — 
surroundings? The treatment of these questions 
will be found helpful because of its sincerity and — 
competence. 

Attention should be drawn to the beautiful form 
in which this little book is presented. Binding, 
print, and lettering make it a joy to look at and 
handle. | 
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Dr. Albert Peel, the distinguished editor of 
“The Congregational Quarterly,’ has published a 
number of Addresses on aspects of Congrega- 
tionalism under the title Inevitable Congregationalism 
(Independent Press; 1s. 6d. net). They deal with 
such inevitable topics as the Principle and the 
Polity of Congregationalism, Church and Ministry, 
a Historical Survey, and, finally, a Plea for Liberty. 
The last named will prevent any exaggerated 
interpretation of the title of the whole. As a 
statement of the Independent position those 
Addresses are admirable and will be found as 
profitable by Episcopalians or Presbyterians as by 
Congregationalists ; for in these days of quest for 
larger unity it is not only all to the good but 


_ mecessary that we should understand one another. 


Canon Peter Green is convinced of three things 
about Art—it is neglected in educational schemes, 
although the emotions are the true springs of 
action; our future in commerce depends on the 
zsthetic education of the workers, the days of cheap 
trash being over; it may well be that Art may 


afford that understanding among the nations which 


alone can enable them to live peaceably together. 
So he has written a very able outline to esthetics 
entitled The Problem of Art (Longmans ; 6s. net). 


_ All that Canon Green writes is worth writing and 


worth reading, and for a competent yet easy 
introduction to a difficult subject, we have found 
nothing half so good as this. 


Mr. Alfred Machin, who wrote ‘ The Ascent of 


Man by Means of Natural Selection,’ returns to the 


subject in Darwin's Theory applied to Mankind 


(Longmans ; 7s. 6d. net). The thesis, in short, just 


J 


is that civilized man as we know him is a bundle 
of survival values, deriving from the different states 
through which mankind has passed and is still 
passing. There is, as one may well expect from the 


author, much in the book that is informative. What 


_is stated as fact may at once be accepted as fact. 


But some of the most important judgments and 
inferences must be taken with more than a grain of 
salt, and some of them are totally unacceptable. 
What gives the book special interest is the candid 
evaluation and criticism contained in a very unusual 
foreword by Sir Arthur Keith. He holds that Mr. 
Machin’s view that in his earliest stage man was 
not a social being is simply untenable. He also 
shows that natural selection is frequently misunder- 
stood and that Mr. Machin is involved in the mis- 
understanding. Sir Arthur emphasizes that while 
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natural selection works on material already in 
existence, it itself creates nothing ; creation remains 
a profound mystery so far as our present science 
can take us. 


A book on The Prayers of the Aposile Paul, by the 
Rev. John A. Bain, M.A., D.D. (Lutterworth Press ; 
2s. 6d. net), is inspired by the conviction that not 
only was prayer the life of the Apostle, but that it 
was intimately bound up with his theology. Such 
a discussion of the devotional life of the Apostle 
was quite due, and it has been admirably carried 
out by Dr. Bain. Most people who read their Bible 
come sooner or later to love Paul. And a study of 
his letters, not as theological deliverances or even as 
Church documents, but as vital spiritual revelations, 
will help to deepen this admiring affection. The 
prayers, as they are found scattered about in his 
letters, are studied for themselves, but Dr. Bain’s 
expositions will doubtless prove useful to those 
whose privilege it is to make the Bible live for 
others. 

Volumes of sermons are not so popular as they 
once were, but here is one that was well worth 
publishing and ought to be popular. Its title is 
The Power of God, by Dr. Karl Heim (Lutterworth 
Press ; 5s. net). It has been excellently translated 
by Miss L. M. Stalker. The name of Karl Heim, the 
distinguished Lutheran theologian and professor in 
Tubingen, is becoming widely known in English- 
speaking religious circles, and this book should 
commend him to many. Professor Dickie in a brief 
note of introduction says: ‘The crowded benches of 
his lecture-hall have their parallel in the large and 
expectant congregations in the churches where he 
is to preach. The students are there, but so also 
are the peasants, for Heim preaches the Gospel in 
simple, vivid, and memorable language.’ These 
sermons are fitted to elevate and purify the soul of 
the reader. There breathes through them a solemn 
urgency as of one who speaks ‘ as a dying man to 
dying men.’ They are profoundly scriptural, and 
like the Bible itself they continually remind us that 
we stand on a narrow strip of time between two 
eternities. In style they are plain, lucid, and straight- 
forward, but above all they radiate spiritual power. 


In Divine Causation (Macmillan ; 7s. 6d. net), the 
Rev. W. J. Beale, B.D., D.Phil., has given us a well- 
informed and thought-provoking book. The subject 
is not what the title at first sight is apt to suggest, a 
discussion of the Divine Will in relation to human 
freedom or laws of Nature and Divine intervention. 
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It is really an attack on the theory of intermediaries 
between God and creation, in especial man. We 
may give the clearest account of what the author 
is aiming at if we work back from one of his main 
conclusions. He holds, as we all do, that morality 
has not kept pace with intellectual and scientific 
progress, that there is evident a certain stagnation 
in ethics. That he holds, and again we agree, is 
largely due to ethics being treated as a purely 
humanistic study. Human elements will no more 
avail here than a study of man’s powers would 
lead to successful gardening. 
account of God in ethics just as in gardening he 
must study many things besides himself. Now God 
has gone largely because belief in intermediaries 
such as angels and Satan has gone. That belief in 
intermediaries has been always groundless, and even 
when belief in them has decayed unhappy con- 
sequences are apt to linger. The bulk of the book 
is theréfore occupied with an attempt to show how 
the belief in intermediaries developed. Here we 
have an excellent summary and criticism of the 
views of leading authorities on the history of 
religion, and those chapters alone make the book 
valuable. Dr. Beale next tries to show that the 
prophets of Israel and the New Testament are 
against the idea of intermediaries, which arose 
through an exaggerated and essentially false con- 
ception of God’s transcendence. In not a few points 
of detail one may wish to cross swords with Dr. 
Beale ; but he says many things that are wise and 
suggestive, and says them well. 


~e 


The Rev. Dr. Campbell Morgan might truly say 
with St. Paul, ‘ One thing I do.’ He is first and last 
and always an expositor of Holy Scripture. His 
published books must be numbered by the dozen 
if not by the score, but they are all alike Biblical. 
His latest, The Great Physician (Marshall, Morgan 
and Scott ; ros. 6d. net), is “a series of fifty studies 
on the method of Jesus with individuals.’ Beginning 
with John the Baptist, he goes through the list of 
those with whom Jesus had personal contact till 
he reaches Thomas who made the great confession. 
Then follow nine studies of some who were influenced 
by the Spirit of the Risen Christ—from the Ethiopian 
Eunuch to Onesimus. The purpose of these studies 
is to watch the Great Physician at work, ‘ meeting 

in different places, and under varying circumstances, 
_ varied types of men and women, and to observe 
how He dealt with them.’ The book should prove 
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Man must take 


helpful not only to those who have the cure of | 
souls but to all students of the gospel. 


There is a story about a member of Parliament | 
who had violently supported the admission of Jews | 
and Unitarians to Parliament but, to the surprise ' 
of his friends, no less violently opposed the admission j 
of atheists. When taunted with inconsistency, he | 
retorted, ‘ After all, Mr. Speaker, we all of us believe | 
in some sort of a something somewhere.’ This is | 
the kind of thing that makes Mr. E. L. Mascall “ see | 
red.’ He has written a book, Death or Dogma? | 
Christian Faith and Social Theory (S.P.C.K. ; 3s. 6d. | 
net), to show the futility of this ‘sort of’ belief. | 
It is on the whole an admirable book. It is | 
passionate in its conviction, but not emotional. | 
Its main contention is that mere social humanitar- | 
ianism is barren, that if the world is to be ‘ saved’ it | 
can only be by faith in the sovereignty of God, and, | 
in, particular, in the Christian gospel. Man has | 
dignity only as made in God’s image. He is only }) 
a person as God constitutes him one. His social 
existence comes from his relation to the Holy | 
Trinity. Individualistic competition is.condemned | 
not by reason only but by the law of Christ. And, | 
comprehensively, the world is dying for lack of } 
dogma, and definitely the dogma of the Christian | 
religion. | 
Few earnest thinkers will deny the main thesis 
of this able book. There are here and there un- 
balanced statements, and even questionable state- 
ments of doctrine. But the structure of the book is 
sound, and its propagation will be all to the good. 


The Student Christian Movement Press has 
projected a very interesting series of books about — 
‘ Life in Other Lands.’ The first two volumes have | 
just appeared, and deal with France and The United 
States of America (xs. 6d. net each). Miss Hebe 
Spaull, who wrote ‘ World Problems of To-day Ex-_ | 
plained for Boys and Girls’ (previously reviewed 
in these columns), is responsible for both books. 
The contents are mainly on the same lines in beth : 
the ‘story’ of the people, what the people have 
given to the world, how they live, how they are 
governed, their religious life and their attitude to 
world problems. It will be seen that, in such 
competent hands as Miss Spaull’s, these books are 
full not only of interest but of rich educational — 
value. The books are small, attractively dressed, — 
well printed, and well worth their modest price. 
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| The West Gooks on Christian GtBics. 


By Hersert G. Woop, 
: Tue literature on this subject is so considerable 
that the task of selection is difficult. Even if a 
selector confines himself to the books he has 
actually read, he may have more than enough 
material, and if he includes in his survey the books 
he would like to have read or ought to have read, 
his list of recommendations will embarrass rather 
than enlighten those he seeks to guide. Any 
selection will necessarily exhibit a somewhat 
arbitrary character, dependent on the idiosyncrasies 
of the selector and the accidents of his adventures 
among books. It would be presumption on my 
part to determine the best books on Christian Ethics. 
I cannot honestly do much more than indicate 
some books which have interested me. 

The student and interpreter of Christian Ethics 
needs to be acquainted with ethical theory in the 
wider sense of the term. I owed my first intro- 
duction to this field of inquiry to J. H. Muirhead’s 
The Elements of Ethics, and though this may be the 
prejudice of first love, I don’t think it would be 
easy to find a better introduction. J.S.Mackenzie’s 

Manual of Ethics also has a well-established and 
well-deserved reputation. If one is looking for a 
text-book which leads up more directly to the 
consideration of Christian standards, K. E. Kirk, 
The Threshold of Ethics, and Peter Green, The 
Problem of Conduct, will be found admirably suited 
to meet one’s needs. These stimulating books 

offer an excellent basis for group-study and 
discussion-circles, especially among clergy and 
ministers. 

Of larger treatises on ethics, written from the 
Christian standpoint, Martineau’s Types of Ethical 

Theory and Rashdall’s Theory of Good and Evil 
are recognized classics. Martineau’s book was for 
_ many years included, and perhaps is still included, 
among the text-books prescribed for Theological 
students at Leiden University. Though some of 
his own theories are no longer accepted, his critical 
_ survey of earlier thinkers is of great value. Rather 
to his own surprise, he did not find occasion to 
expound and analyse Kant at any length, mainly 
because his own theory was closely allied to Kant’s. 
In this respect as in many other important par- 
ticulars, Rashdall’s masterpiece surpasses and 
_ supersedes Martineau’s. 

For later developments in ethical theory, Scottish 

readers are likely to turn to the writings of John 
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Laird, particularly A Study in Moral Theory, 
while Cambridge men will draw attention to the 
original work of G. E. Moore in Principia Ethica, 
and to the acute critical analysis to be found in 
C. D. Broad’s Five Types of Ethical Theory. The 
Oxford philosophers have been breaking fresh 
ground in the discussion of the nature and relations 
of the right and the good. A judicious review of 
these important discussions will be found in J. H. 
Muirhead’s little book, Rule and End in Morals. 
The bearing of these discussions on earlier exposi- 
tions of ethical principles is also brought out well 
in a small volume on The Theory of Morals, by E. F. 
Carritt. 

The most comprehensive of recent works on 
ethics is the treatise of Nicolai Hartmann, translated 
from the German by Dr. Stanton Coit in three 
volumes. In the first, Hartmann insists on the 
objective nature of moral values while denying 
that they can be deduced from some a priori 
rational principle. In the second he attempts that 
critique of values which T. E. Hulme in Speculations 
saw to be the great need of the present time. 
Granted the multifarious nature of the good, can 
we discern or establish a harmonious hierarchy 
in this world of values? The third volume is 
devoted to a re-examination and reassertion of 
moral freedom. This monumental work is of 
interest and importance, because it brings English 
readers into touch with some of the profoundest 
currents of German thought since the War. For 
Christians it is necessary to face Hartmann’s 
rejection of Theism. Have we assumed too easily 
that the recognition of the objective character of 
moral law leads up to faith in a personal God ? 

Those who are concerned to meet Hartmann’s 
challenge will find support and guidance in two 
series of Gifford lectures which deal directly with 
Ethics and Theology—W. R. Sorley, Moral Values 
and the Idea of God, and A. E. Taylor, The Fatth 
of a Moraltst. 

If I am not mistaken, the older manuals of 
Christian Ethics, such as those of Martensen, 
Newman Smyth, and Haering, are now apt to be 
neglected, perhaps unduly. We tend to imagine 
that the moral problems of the post-War world 
are quite different from those of an earlier age, 
and there are indeed real changes of circumstances 
and outlook. We are concerned to maintain with 
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F. R. Barry, The Relevance of Christianity to the 
issues of our present world, but we are prepared to 
take for granted the irrelevance of earlier accounts 
of Christian ethics. We are more conscious than 
our forefathers of the importance of historical 
perspective, and so we find an indispensable aid 
to the reinterpretation of Christian standards for 
to-day in Troeltsch’s work on The Social Teaching 
of the Christian Churches. Troeltsch illuminates 
the interconnexions of Christianity and secular 
culture, and he also indicates at each main stage 
of Church history the application of Christian 
principles to the major interests of human life and 
the attitude of the Church to the more important 
institutions of human society. In dealing with the 
modern period, Troeltsch drew an important dis- 
tinction between the Church-type and the sect-type 
in the field of Christian morality. The great 
churches have always accepted some responsibility 
for the maintenance of civilization, thus tending to 
exhibit Christianity as a conservative force, and in 
their efforts to harmonize Christianity and culture 
have often tolerated dubious compromises. The 
sects represent the pioneers, the moral adventurers, 
who will reform without tarrying for any. Such 
pioneers make an essential contribution to moral 
advance, but they often seem indifferent to the 
importance of law in its relation to progress. 

For our understanding of the outlook of the 
Ancient Catholic Church, we should supplement 
Troeltsch by C. J. Cadoux, The Early Church and 
the World, which gives a masterly conspectus 
of the material needed for estimatitig the social 
teaching of the first ages of Christianity. A briefer 
but attractive survey of the historical development 
of the social teaching of Christianity will be found 
in the first half of Dr. Hensley Henson’s stimulating 
Gifford lectures on Christian Morality. 

Side by side with the development of social 
doctrine, the student will wish to trace the social 
influence of the churches. Here definite conclusions 
are not easy to establish. For the first few centuries 
of the Christian era, Lecky’s History of European 
Morals is still invaluable. Samuel Dill’s books on 
Roman Society, particularly the first dealing with 
the later Empire, and the third dealing with Gaul 
under the Merovingians, throw considerable light 
on the influence exerted by Christianity in the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries. T. R. Glover’s 
Christ and Ancient Soctety is as important for the 
first century. Of books covering the whole Christian 
era, the older work by C. L. Brace, Gesta Christi, 
is still worth reading. 

A volume of essays edited by Dr. Garvie and 
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Christianity’ s Cetiutions to Civilisation. 

When we turn to the actual problems of toda i 
we shall find guidance in the book of F. R. Barry |) 
already mentioned, and in the latter part of the } / 
Bishop of Durham’ s Gifford lectures. It will help 
to compare with these Dr. Inge’s delightful and } 
racy volume, Christian Ethics and Modern Problems, \ 
The reports prepared by special commissions for the | 
C.O.P.E.C. Conference in 1924 provide a survey | 
of the whole field of Christian morality, and bring } 
out the large measure of agreement and the not | 
unimportant differences of judgment that exist || 
within the churches. The War tended to undermine | 
conventional morality and presented certain issues | 
in an intensified form. In particular, the Victorian | 
standards in regard to sex-relations were called in | 
question. The legitimacy of free love was openly | 
advocated, and the growing use of contraceptives | 
raised moral issues on which Christian opinion was | 
divided. The position of the advocates of free love | 
is examined patiently in G. E. Newsom’s The New | 
Morality. The composite volume, entitled Adventure, | 
is also valuable, particularly the essay devoted to 
the ethics of sex, and written by the editor, Canon | 
Streeter. This essay has since been published — 
separately. Herbert Gray’s Man, Woman and God, 
Maude Royden’s Sex and Commonsense, and Mrs. 
Lindsay’s booklet, Those Obstinate Questionings, 
should be noted in this connexion. 

The pacifist issue necessarily bulks large in post- _ 
War discussions. Leyton Richards’ The Christian — 
Alternative to War, G. H. C. Macgregor’s The New — 
Testament Basis of Pacifism, and, on the other side, — 
W. Watt, Can a Christian be a Pacifist? may be 
singled out from a growing body of literature on the 
subject. 

The ‘ Christian Revolution’ series is written from — 
the pacifist standpoint, but it is concerned with the 
implications of Christian pacifism for every depart- 
ment of our social life, and with the possibility 
of effecting social revolution without resort to 
violence. Christians who do not accept the pacifist 
position will still find a wealth of thought and 
suggestion in the volumes in this series. It is 
noteworthy that the final volume which gave the 
title to the series, The Christian Revolution, by — 
Henry T. Hodgkin, is commended by W. M. Horton 
in his Realistic Theology as giving the kind of 
practical direction needed by Christians to-day 
if they are to exert the transforming influence 
which ought to be theirs. 
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The ‘ Christian Revolution’ series is a reinter- 
pretation of Christian Ethics for to-day. There are 
many others. One that appeals most strongly to 
younger men is that of Reinhold Niebuhr, who 
arrested attention by his book, Moral Man and 
Immoral Society. In his more recent book, An 
Interpretation of Christian Ethics, he chastises the 
hypocrisy of our lip-service to Christian standards, 
and denounces the futility of liberalism and pacifism 
in a world in need of revolutionary change. He 
seems to hanker after a combination of Karl Barth 
and Karl Marx, and to hold that the Christian, 
being a miserable sinner, must accept as an interim 
ethic something like the standards of the Communist 
revolutionary. The challenge of Niebuhr’s inter- 
pretation is disconcerting and healthy, but perhaps 
because I am still too much of a bourgeois Liberal, 
I cannot help thinking that he has bitten off more 
of Karl Marx than a Christian can hope to digest. 
The Barthian approach to ethics, which finds 
striking expression in Niebuhr, is better represented 
in Brunner’s massive work, The Law and the Com- 
mandments. 

Another fresh and vigorous reinterpretation of 
Christian ethics is offered by John Macmurray 
in several of his writings, and more particularly 
in Freedom in the Modern World. He rightly 
stresses the supreme importance of friendship and 
of emotional sincerity, but he is inclined to belittle 
the hard core of duty. The necessary pinch of salt 
of rational obligation is ably supplied by Lesslie 
Newbigin in a charming maiden effort in literature, 
Christian Freedom in the Modern World. 

Less original perhaps, but equally suggestive 
and even more helpful, are the writings of E. W. 
Hirst, Ethical Love, Self and Neighbour, Jesus and 
the Moralists. The distinctive qualities of the 
Christian moral ideal are here admirably presented. 
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The trail of the new psychology is over all the 
discussions of moral questions since the War. 
Psycho-analysis obviously has important bearings 
on our ethical judgments and on our handling of 
practical personal problems. An early contribution 
to the elucidation of this subject was made by J. A. 
Hadfield in Psychology and Ethics. The late Fearon 
Halliday gave close attention to it, more implicitly 
in his earlier book, Reconciliation and Reality, 
and more explicitly in Psychology and Religious 
Experience. Pastoral Theology is necessarily affected 
by this development. This is recognized in the 
writings of K. E. Kirk on Moral Theology, and in 
the new composite work on Pastoral Theology by 
C. E. Hudson and others. 

Finally, I may note one or two books on Biblical 
ethics. The writings of C. Ryder Smith are a 
valuable contribution to this branch of the subject, 
particularly his Bible Doctrine of Society. For New 
Testament Ethics, we now have Dr. Anderson 
Scott’s Hulsean Lectures, bearing that title. The 
older work of W. Alexander on The Ethics of St. 
Paul should not be forgotten. For the interpreta- 
tion of the Sermon on the Mount, Dr. Claud Monte- 
fiore’s Rabbinic Parallels to the Gospels offers much 
valuable material. Perhaps the most important 
book on the subject since the War is that by 
H. Windisch, Der Sinn des Berg-predigts. It has not 
yet been translated. Quite recently the Master of 
Balliol has published a small volume on The Moral 
Teaching of Jesus. This exposition of some of the 
main sections of the Sermon on the Mount is 
marked by mature wisdom and_ philosophic 
insight. It will be warmly welcomed. Refer- 
ence should also be made to T. W. Manson’s 
book, The Teaching of Jesus, which is’ an 
original and indispensable introduction to the 
subject. 


The Joeal of WorsBip. 


By THE REVEREND FREDERICK A. M. SPENCER, D.D., GREAT ROLLRIGHT, OXON. 


One of the most vital of present-day needs is for 
forms of worship expressive of the highest aspira- 
tion and inspiration with which hearts and minds 
are astir. To such worship point the familiar words 
in the Fourth Gospel: ‘The hour cometh, and 
now is, when the true worshippers shall worship 


the Father in spirit and in truth.” This means 
worship that effectuates veritable spiritual inter- 
course between man and his Heavenly Father. 
And for this there are two conditions, though, in 
fact, the latter includes the former: first, it must 
be sincere, free from make-believe and untruth ; 
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secondly, it must be agreeable to the mind and 
character of Christ, worship such as He would 
commend. The ‘ vain repetitions’ of phrases that 
are insincere or foolish and the expression of senti- 
ments that are un-Christlike detract seriously from 
the value of otherwise excellent liturgies. How 
will our orders of divine service appear in the 
searching light of this lofty criterion ? 

Since the lamentable shipwreck on the rock of 
‘reservation’ of the Church of England’s latest 
attempt to reform the Book of Common Prayer, 
two notable volumes of composite authorship have 
been produced on the subject of public worship : 
Liturgy and Worship, representing, in the main, 
the Anglo-Catholic party ; and Christian Worship, 
of Nonconformist and particularly Congregationalist 
origin. As one might have conjectured, the former 
is the more conservative and regardful of ancient 
liturgical forms, whereas the latter gives more 
consideration to spontaneous supplications. Both 
should be useful when the religious leaders of the 
nation resume their interrupted task of re-issuing 
their manuals of public worship, though in neither 
do we find adequate appreciation of the tremendous 
urgency of the need. 

Canon F. R. Barry in his recent volume, The 
Relevance of the Church, has a very suggestive chapter 
on ‘ The Renaissance of Worship.’ As he well says, 
worship ‘ should be a potent instrument of evangel- 
ism.’ The preacher should not have to apologize 
for the ecclesiastic. If the Church is to win men 
to Christ, her worship should be such.as they can 
participate in without reservations or hesitations. 
It should present the life of communion with God 
with such appealing beauty that people will of their 
own accord desire to be shown how to obtain it. - 

The Church of England’s Book of Common 
Prayer is a monument of stately diction and sober 
piety. It is indeed remarkable that a liturgy so 
mellow and comforting should, in its main features, 
have emanated from an epoch of bitter and ferocious 
controversy and conflict—of anathemas and ex- 
communications, of torturings and cruel executions, 
of massacres and relentless warfare, in the defence 
of rival orthodoxies. It was, indeed, for the most 
part, the fruit of one man’s genius working on the 
garnered treasures of the piety of Western Christen- 
dom, of the mild and cautious archbishop whose 
willingness to accommodate rival parties did not 
save him from the stake. Alike in his rendering of 
the ancient Latin uses and in his original composi- 
tions, Cranmer showed himself master of that prose 
rhythm called the cursus, which, as Dr. W. K. 
Lowther Clarke explains (Liturgy and Worship, 808), 
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had ‘three main forms: planus, with the accent | 
on the second and fifth syllable from the end; | 
tardus, on the third and sixth; and velox, on the | 
sixth and seventh.’ It is very much to Archbishop | 
Cranmer’s skill in this liturgical technique that the | 
Church of England owes the peculiar charm of its i 
Book of Common Prayer. | 
But still more should we be grateful that our | 
Prayer Book contains scarcely any indication of | 
the frantic and fanatical idea of hell with which | 
both Catholics and Protestants were in past cen- | 
turies obsessed. Surely Providence must have | 
watched over the various authors and compilers, | 
so that neither in the collects nor in the exhortations | 
appointed for ordinary use—hardly even in the | 
somewhat fearsome Commination Service—are we | 
scared and horrified by descriptions or intimations | 
of fiery and unremitting torment. Even if the | 
Prayer Book may seem to fall far below the level | 
of\the New Testament in its expression of the love | 
of God, at any rate it is comparatively free from . 
exaggerated declarations of His wrath. Itis, withal, | 
a mild and gracious presentation of the Christianity | 
of the age in which it took shape. Ot 
But it by no means follows that it is all that we | 
can desire or hope for. Unless we suppose that | 
Christianity reached its high-water mark in the | 
troubled age of the Reformation, we are not re-. | 
lieved of the obligation to develop our forms of 
worship as the Spirit leads us onward. While re- 
spectful of the noble tradition that we have in- 
herited, we must not shirk the duty of testing it 
by the two standards mentioned above: the lesser | 
one, of sincerity ; the greater one, of Christlikeness. 
Morning and Evening Prayer open on the note 
of penitence, and there must be penitence so long 
as there is sin. But that the extreme penitence 
expressed in the introductory sentences and the 
Confession should be the invariable portal to daily — 
or twice-daily, or, for the vast majority of Church | 
people, weekly, public worship, is by no means 
apparent. There were other introductory sentences 
—reproduced, by the way, in the daily broadcast 
service—in the Prayer Book of 1549, which dis- 
appeared in that of 1552. And the 1928 Book gives 
alternative sentences adapted to the different 
ecclesiastical seasons and other occasions. But, 
with regard to the Confession, how can we reason- 
ably be obliged to say, ‘ We are miserable offenders ’ 
and ‘ There is no health in us,’ and then to pray 
that ‘we may hereafter lead a godly, righteous, 
and sober life,’ and be exhorted to ask that ‘the 
rest of our life hereafter may be pure and holy,’ — 
knowing that we have said and heard this hundreds 
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of times before and will probably say and hear it 
again the next Sunday, or perhaps in a few hours ? 
The weekly, if not daily, disappointment at having 
our prayer to ‘lead a godly, righteous, and sober 
life’ so far from being, answered that we have in- 
variably soon after to confess ourselves ‘ miserable 
offenders’ with ‘no health in us,’ would destroy 
our faith in the power or willingness of God to 
answer our prayers, if we seriously meant the words 
that we find printed in our prayer books, which 
we obviously do not. The contradiction between 
repeatedly acknowledging a most dreadful state of 
iniquity and repeatedly praying that from hence- 
forth we may live a life of signal virtue and godliness 
involves a glaring insincerity. It is very far from 
being worship in spirit and in truth. Nor can it be 
defended by the recorded example of the disciples 
in the New Testament, whom their Master likened 
to a bridal party in the earlier stage of His earthly 
ministry, and who afterwards were daily in the 
Temple praising and blessing God. Intense con- 
trition undoubtedly has its function in the con- 
version of souls from disregard of God to devotion 
to God, as we learn from Christ’s story of the 
Pharisee and the Publican; but it was never in- 
tended by Him to become a routine. This moral 
defeatism is incompatible with our fundamental 
Christian faith that we are ‘members of Christ, 
abiding in Him and He abiding in us. Indeed, in 
the First Epistle of John we are told that ‘ whosoever 
abideth in him, and ‘ whosoever is begotten of 
God, ‘ sinneth not.’ We have, doubtless, to guard 
against the opposite heresy of attributing im- 
peccability to the converted. Rather, should we 
combine a reasonable penitence for frequent failures 
and recognition of imperfection with a heartfelt 
gratitude that we are continually being saved and 
conformed to our Saviour. The 1928 Book offers 
an alternative Confession, much more in accordance 
with the gospel teaching, but leaves the original 
one obligatory in the penitential seasons. Accord- 
ing to The Grey Book, also called A New Prayer 
Book, which was the work of some Liberal Evangel- 
icals before the revision took definite shape in 1927, 
apparently the old Confession should be allowed to 
fall into disuse altogether. 

The Revisers of 1927 did well to curtail the Venite 
of its threats, but they might have dealt more 
drastically with the Psalms in general. The Hebrew 
Psalms contain very noble religious poetry, that 
has conveyed encouragement and consolation to 
Christians of every generation and helped them to 
voice their thanksgiving and adoration. But this 
should not blind us to their defects viewed from 
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the highest Christian standpoint. Not only are 
there imprecations, such as, ‘Let his wife be a 
widow and his children fatherless, and virtual 
denials of any satisfying life after death, such as, 
‘In the grave no man remembereth thee,’ but there 
are numerous absurd and to us unmeaning or irrele- 
vant sentences and phrases and allusions, some due 
to mistranslation, some to obsolete English, some 
to sentiments that are not and should not be ours, 
and some to the situation of the Israelitish nation 
when the psalm was composed. ‘Great was the 
company of the preachers’ is slightly ludicrous ; it 
should be ‘ great was the multitude of the women 
who proclaimed the victory.’ Is it really the case 
that the Lord delighteth not in any man’s legs ? 
One would have thought He would rejoice in the 
beauty of the human form which He created. The 
emendation ‘a man’s armour’ makes tolerable 
sense. What significance can the frequent reference 
to enemies have to us? To the Israelites, who 
regarded themselves as the Chosen People, sur- 
rounded by foreign nations who were actual or 
potential foes both of them and their Deity, the 
significance was real and poignant enough. And 
what is Gilead to us, or we to Gilead? The Psalms 
are consecrated to Christians chiefly because Jesus 
knew them and quoted from them, as He did from 
other of the sacred books of His nation. But that 
does not render them in their entirety a fit medium 
for Christian worship. A selection, carefully trans- 
lated and with unchristian and inappropriate matter 
excised, would alone be worthy of such exalted 
function. 

Then comes the First Lesson. Now indubitably 
a study of the Old Testament is requisite for a 
competent understanding of the New Testament ; 
for it consists of the literature of the nation in 
which was developed the ethical monotheism which 
the gospel presupposes. In its pages we perceive 
stage by stage the preparatio evangelica, and there 
are some magnificent passages. But it is question- 
able whether most of the readings selected for the 
Lessons are quite suitable for a Christian divine 
service. The ethos and religious outlook of the 
historical books is far below the Christian level. 
And the fierce denunciations of contemporary vices 
and shortcomings in which the prophets indulged 
are for the most part obscure and beside the mark 
for an ordinary congregation on ordinary occasions. 
Certainly, the Old Testament should be carefully 
studied, at least by the more intelligent, but the 
passages appropriate for reading aloud in church 
are not very numerous. An unedifying tale of 
Hebrew passion and bloodshed, or a lurid excerpt 
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from a prophet of wrath and doom, does not fitly 
lead up to an exalted pean like the Te Deum. 

Nor, again, is everything in the New Testament 
unexceptionable for the purposes of worship. Many 
of the arguments of St. Paul are fine examples of 
rabbinic reasoning sanctified to Christian use, con- 
cerning pressing problems of the Early Church, 
such as the legitimacy of eating meat that had 
been used in pagan sacrifices, the value of hypnotic 
speaking of foreign languages as a means of revela- 
tion, and the alleged obligation of Gentile converts 
to become naturalized Jews. From all these dis- 
cussions we may derive salutary lessons for our- 
selves in our very different circumstances, but they 
do not lie sufficiently on the surface to be obvious 
without considerable explanation. Furthermore, 
the two Lessons, except at the principal seasons, 
seldom have any special connexion with each other, 
a haphazard impression resulting. 

After the Second Lesson at Matins comes usually 
the Benedictus, a beautiful canticle recorded to 
have been sung by Zacharias upon the naming of 
his son John. But this apostrophizing of the Baptist, 
Sunday after Sunday, ‘ And thou, Child, shalt be 
called the Prophet of the Highest,’ is artificial 
and inappropriate. 

And then we recite the Apostles’ Creed. Now 
this and the so-called Nicene Creed are venerable 
documents, embodying the well-weighed decisions 
of the Church of the first four or five centuries 
regarding certain essentials of the faith. They 
were originally designed to safeguard the true 
belief against prevalent heresies which threatened 
its subversion, and they are still of no little value 
in this respect. But is it therefore desirable that 
one of these two creeds should be regularly recited 
at every ordinary service? Personally I hold that 
the article on ‘ the resurrection of the body’ stands 
for an important truth. But do we wish to repel 
from our worship those who cannot ex animo affirm 
their belief in this special tenet, or oblige them to 
substitute, like one devout churchwoman of my 
acquaintance, ‘the resurrection of the spirit, or 
to recite the words without thinking what they 
signify ? Is the constant repetition of such phrases 
compatible with sincerity and reality in worship 
or with the spirit of Christ ? All this is not against 
the obligation of the clergy to subscribe to the 
creeds, or of candidates for Confirmation to learn 
them and be instructed in their meaning. The 
Grey Book gives a simpler and shorter alternative 
statement of the principles of the faith at this 
point in Matins and Evensong, and various other 
substitutes have been put forward. But the whole 
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question of the liturgical, as distinct from the4 
doctrinal and the catechetical, use of creeds needs ) 
carefully exploring. | 
Let us pass to the Collects. These have been | - 
frequently extolled as masterpieces of Tudor | 
English, as indeed they mostly are. They haye, |” 
in general, a comforting and uplifting effect. But } 
they are far from being all equally excellent. Some | 
might be criticised as vague and platitudinous, and | 
a few as imbued with a somewhat plaintive depend- | 
ence on the Almighty that supplicates blessings 1 
without offering service. Undoubtedly there are | 
collects of outstanding loveliness and depth, such |) 
as that for the Sixth Sunday after Trinity. But | 
why, both at Matins and Evensong, are we always | 
made to pray for protection against enemies P | 
What enemies ? Foreign nations, makers of revolu- | 
tions, atheists and heretics, or devils ? In any case, | 
the petition ‘that this day we fall into no sin, |) 
neither run into any kind of danger’ comes rather | 
late at 11 or 11.30 a.m., and has no peculiar appro- } 
priateness for Sunday. Again, what are the par- | 
ticular ‘dangers and perils of this night’? Most |) 
people are much safer in their beds than when | 
going about their daily business. The offices of | 
Matins and Evensong, however suitable for the |) 
monastic routine in the Middle Ages, are in several | 
respects unsuitable for the majority of churchgoers | 
in modern times, who, not unreasonably, say very — 
different prayers privately at their own bedsides. | 
We will now turn to the Holy Communion. | 
Surely, it was a grievous error of judgment that | 
the Church of England, in the year 1552, arranged |) 
the reading of the Ten Commandments as part of |) 
its most sacred service of adoration of and com- | 
munion with God, and that in subsequent revisions | 
they were not removed—not completely even in | 
1927. Why, when we are about to commemorate 
the death of our Redeemer and spiritually to feed | 
on Him, need we be reminded of some of the most | 
horrible practices that have poisoned and excruci- | 
ated human life—of idolatry with its hideous 
accompaniments, of murder and adultery and per- | 
jury ? And, to mention a lesser anomaly, what in 
the world is the use of denouncing the doing on the | 
Sabbath of any manner of work by son or daughter | 
or man-servant or maid-servant, if it is considered 
quite in order for the participants in the service to 
go home to a cooked breakfast? Besides, the © 
Sabbath is not Sunday. It is all so preposterously 
silly, so hypocritically irrational and irreverent. 
And that in our holiest worship! By all means, 
let people be taught the Ten Commandments, but 
let them at the same time be shown how Christ 
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fulfilled them in His own lawgiving in the Sermon 
on the Mount and other teaching. I suppose the 


_ idea of ordaining them to be read at the commence- 


_ ment of the Holy Communion was to provide aids 


to self-examination with a view to the subsequent 


confession. But this would require far-fetched 
applications, and it is at least arguable that the 
self-examination should be undertaken the evening 
before. It has become customary to substitute for 
the Ten Commandments the statement by Jesus 
of the twofold principles of love, but it is doubtful 
whether even this is quite in place here. 

However loyal we may be, we may venture to 
doubt the suitability at this juncture of the 
prayer for the Monarch, especially seeing that we 
pray for him shortly afterwards as a member of 
‘the Church Militant’ (or, in the 1928 Book, of 
‘the Church’). And do we really mean it when 
we assure the Almighty that we believe that the 
hearts of kings are in His rule and governance, and 
that He disposes and turns them as it seemeth best 
to His godly wisdom ? 

Then come the Collect, Epistle, and Gospel for 
the day (or, rather, week), or special season or 
commemoration. Now, except at the special 
seasons, there is seldom any apparent theme or key- 
note or idea connecting the three. For instance, 
on the Fourteenth Sunday after Trinity, the Collect 
is a prayer for the increase of faith, hope, and 
charity; the Epistle is on the conflict between 
flesh and spirit ; and the Gospel narrates the cure 
of the ten lepers and the solitary gratitude of the 
Samaritan. When the Holy Communion follows 
Matins, the preacher may well feel himself dis- 
tracted if he attempts to present in a brief sermon 
the connexion of the two Lessons, one or more 
psalms, the Collect, the Epistle, and the Gospel, 
so as to give to the service the impression of unity 
which worship should have. In the next revision 
of the Prayer Book we may hope that there will be 
a concatenation of Collect, Epistle, and Gospel in 
a regular series, as has indeed been adumbrated in 


_ The Grey Book. It should not be very difficult to 


find passages in the later books of the New Testa- 
ment relevant to most of the discourses and episodes 
in the Gospels. 

The first of the Offertory sentences, which, as 
spoken by Jesus, magnificently expresses the re- 
vealing and redemptive efficacy of lives full of 
kindness and generosity, is somewhat ridiculous 
when used as a stimulus to contribute to Church 
expenses, especially since He discountenanced osten- 
tatious almsgiving when He said, ‘ Let not thy left 
hand know what thy right hand doeth.’ The 
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Prayer Book of 1928 gives preferable alternatives— 
for instance, ‘It is more blessed to give than to 
receive’; but it is questionable whether the con- 
stant use of such excerpts helps very much. The 
expansion of the prayer for ‘ Christ’s Church mili- 
tant here on earth’ into that for ‘ Christ’s Church,’ 
considered as comprising both those in the flesh 
and those who have departed this life, is a note- 
worthy improvement. But the description of the 
function of officers of State, retained in the new 
version, strikes one as a little old-fashioned. The 
Grey Book, instead of ‘ the punishment of wicked- 
ness and vice,’ gives ‘ the removing of all wickedness 
and vice, which is a little better, but hardly indi- 
cates the moral and social regeneration which falls 
within the scope of the more enlightened politics. 

And then, why the exclusive prominence to the 
theme of forgiveness and salvation before the 
Sursum Corda? The Scottish Presbyterian Book 
of Common Order of 1928, after the sentence begin- 
ning, ‘Come unto me,’ gives these other ‘ comfort- 
able words’ of Christ :— 

‘Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst 
after righteousness ; for they shall be filled.’ 

“T am the bread of life: he that cometh to me 
shall never hunger; and he that believeth on me 
shall never thirst.’ 

‘ Behold, I stand at the door, and knock: if any 
man hear my voice, and open the door, I will come 
in to him, and will sup with him, and he with 
me.’ 

These, I venture to think, are preferable to the 
quotations in the Anglican liturgy concerning the 
salvation of sinners and propitiation for sins, at a 
time when we should be thinking less of the evil 
we have been delivered from than of the good in 
which we are about to participate, the life which 
Christ gives us abundantly. 

In general, throughout the Book of Common 
Prayer, there is much concerning pardon and pro- 
tection and comfort in affliction, and very little of 
at least equally vital elements in the gospel, in 
particular, self-dedication to Christ, the loyalty 
and self-sacrifice implicit in discipleship, the whole- 
hearted doing of God’s will, the consecration of all 
legitimate aspects of the personality and human 
life to Him. Certainly, after the Communion we 
usually declare that we ‘ offer and present ourselves, 
our souls and bodies’ unto God, and in the General 
Thanksgiving we beseech Him that ‘ we show forth 
thy praise, not only with our lips, but in our lives ; 
by giving up ourselves to thy service.’ But this 
motif should be elaborated and applied to various 
constituents of life, such as daily work, the home, 
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friendship, education, industry, scientific inquiry, with an introduction by the Archbishop of Canter 
public service, and the use of leisure. bury. Some affect to deplore that services over ” 
Yet in worship, in the stricter sense of the word, the wireless furnish an excuse for not coming to 
the Anglican liturgy rises to great heights, more church. But can we doubt that they are reviving ~ 
especially in the oft-repeated Gloria, the Te Deum, and developing the spirit of worship in many who, ~ 
the Sanctus, the Gloria in Excelsis, to say nothing for years, have scarcely ever darkened the door of 
of some splendid hymns. In this respect it carries church or chapel? But is it only the trouble-of | 
on the great Catholic tradition, which, in contrast coming to church and not also the insincere formal 
to the Evangelical, is distinguished for adoration ism of official services that keeps people away ? 
and sacramental solemnity and rapture. It is not There is plentiful evidence of the instinct and long- 
only because of soaring Gothic arches, but still ing to worship. Yet to listen to prayers and hymns — 
more because the whole design and arrangement of recited and sung by invisible and far-distant min- | 
the various furniture of the building culminates in __isters and choirs cannot be equivalent to praying 
the dominating altar, that Anglican churches seem and singing oneself as a member of a visible com- 
to invite to the lifting up of the heart to the Lord pany of worshippers. And, most obviously, we 
and give an impression of His numinous presence. cannot receive the Sacrament of the Body and 
Nevertheless, the separated communions have Blood of the Lord by broadcast. 
much to contribute towards the ideal of public For centuries liturgical composition has seemed 
worship. We need the deep seriousness character- to be almost a lost art, like the medieval staining — 
istic of the Presbyterians, the freedom and spon- of glass. In any case, it requires some measure of ~ 
taneity of Methodist and Congregational devotions, literary genius as well as ecclesiastical eminence. — 
and not least the silent waiting upon God for which Yet when the Church, casting away care for her 2 
the Friends are specially noted, to enrich and own security and advancement, recovers her primi- 
vitalize the more stately liturgical services of tive faith in God and devotion to her Master, the 
Anglicanism. Only a re-united Church will be able inspiration will be abundantly forthcoming. Mean-— 
to offer to God worship worthy of its Head. The while the removal from her liturgies of the more | 
sects and denominations will bring their glory and __ glaring anomalies is imperative, if she is not to be 
honour into it. seriously hampered in winning souls to Him and © 
Meanwhile, numerous books of prayers intended _ training them in His life and service. 
for public use have been appearing, of which we ‘ The Christian community,’ writes Canon Barry, 
may specify the following : Acts of Devotion,licensed ‘is a fellowship united by worship of the God and 
for use in several dioceses ; The Kingdom, the Power, Father of our Lord Jesus Christ.’ Only if humanity — 
and the Glory, being part III. of The Grey Book, becomes such a Christian fellowship will it be 
containing a variety of litanies in which Scriptural saved from the decay and disruption that threaten 
language is combined with intimate reference to it, and saved to the wonderful life to which God is 
human life ; Westminster Prayers, compiled by two calling it. Therefore a real spiritual worship is 
Canons of the Abbey; and New Every Morning, among the most urgent requirements of the world — 
the prayer book of the daily broadcast service, at this crisis in its history. 
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jn Be Study. 


Wirginifus (Puerisque. 16th of October. On that day what is called the 
“Lion Sermon’ is preached. This service has taken 
place for two hundred and fifty years, and this is _ 
By THE REVEREND Dr. CHas. W. BuDDEN, M.A., the story of it. Once upon a time there lived in | 


Lions in the Way. 


ESerpON. : the City of London a good man called Sir John 

“Is thy God, whom thou servest continually, able Gayer, who became Lord Mayor of London. At 

ies Seeties ison Srnen Sag teers? De OP, one time Sir John was travelling in Asia, and when 
? 


In the old church of St. Katherine Cree, in he and his caravan were passing through a desert 
London, a curious service is held every year on the place he found himself face to face with a lion. 
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‘The rest of his company had gone on in front and 
there was nobody to help him. What was he to 
do? Well, he remembered that God could help 
him as He had helped Daniel in the den of lions. 
So he knelt down and asked God to shut the mouth 
of the lion. And when he rose from his knees the 
wild beast had disappeared. When he came back 
to London, Sir John set aside a sum of money to 
provide gifts for the poor each 16th of October, 
and he arranged also that a sermon should be 
preached on that date every year, so that the 
generations to come might learn how God had 
delivered him from the mouth of the lion. 
And God still delivers men from the mouths of 
lions. Here is a thing that happened just the 
other day in Africa. A missionary tells how one of 
'the Christian boys was riding his bicycle along the 
road when he became aware of a lion standing in 
the middle of the road. What did he do? He 
rang his bell and rode straight on! And do you 
know what the lion did ? It turned tail and vanished 
into the jungle. He did the right thing. Had he 
stopped, had he tried to run round the lion, had he 
turned and run away, the lion would have been on 
him like a shot. 
_ Now you and I may not have to face lions of 
“flesh and blood, but we do find other kinds of lions 
in our way. For instance, the wise man writing in 
the Book of Proverbs says: ‘ The sluggard saith, 
There is a lion in the way ; a lion is in the streets.’ 
‘That was his excuse for not getting up in the 
“Morning and going out to work. I wonder if there 
are any lions in your streets? Are there any excuses 
that you keep handy when you have to do some- 
thing troublesome or disagreeable ? Most people 
_keep a few lions ready for such times. Some keep a 
whole menagerie of them. There are the lions that 
we keep outside the bedroom door when we have 
to get up in the morning. There are the lions that 
get in the way of our being obliging and doing any 
little unpleasant duty. There are the lions that 
block our path when we should be learning home 
lessons. Those are sham lions, stuffed lions. 
__ But we may have to contend with much more 
formidable lions. We may call these lions ‘ Diffi- 


poetics” and they are often put in our path, not . 


to frighten us away, but to make us strong, and 
brave, and true. If we get frightened and run 
away they will overcome us; but if we face them, 
e shall overcome them. 

An old doctor used to say, ‘ If you are not meeting 
difficulties you are not doing anything.’ For lions, 
you know, always protect hidden treasure. You 
like to read tales of brave young knights going 
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forth, so fair and free, with sword in hand to deliver 
young princesses from enchanters’ castles, and to 
fight their way to the caverns where the old sea- 
kings had hidden their chests of gold and silver. 
These are stories well worth reading. Just because 
they are all so real and true—one way. Did ever 
any of these brave young knights get to the princess 
or get to the treasure without having first to meet 
a lion in the way? No, never once. A lion or a 
dragon, or something else that was very fearful to 
behold, was always there keeping guard. But these 
young knights make small account of difficulties 
like these; somehow or other when they go up 
to them boldly, they always get safely past. 

Lots of difficulties are like that. If we go straight 
on they vanish. In that great book, The Pilgrim’s 
Progress, when Christian was on his journey to the 
Holy City, he wanted to lodge for a night at a place 
called The House Beautiful, but as he approached 
he entered a very narrow passage, ‘which was 
about a furlong off the porter’s lodge ; and looking 
very narrowly before him as he went, he espied two 
lions in the way. Now, thought he, I see the 
danger that Mistrust and Timorous were driven 
back by. (The lions were chained, but he saw not 
the chains.) Then he was afraid, and thought 
also himself to go back after them, for he thought 
nothing but death was before him: but the porter 
at the lodge, whose name is Watchful, perceiving 
that Christian made a halt as if he would go back, 
cried unto him, saying, Is thy strength so small ? 
Fear not the lions, for they are chained, and are 
placed there for trial of faith where it is; and for 
the discovery of those that have none: keep in 
the midst of the path, and no hurt shall come unto 
thee.’ 

There is a passage in Livingstone’s diary that 
tells how he was in a place of great difficulty and 
danger. It was very probable that if he took a 
certain road openly, as he was intending to, he 
would be killed. ‘Then, he writes, ‘I read that 
Jesus came and said: All power is given unto 
me, and lo; 1 am with you to the end of the world.’ 
With Christ leading us we need not fear lions. 


Floodlighting. 

By THE REVEREND J. T. Taytor, Bury, Lancs. 

“Let your light so shine before men, that they may 
see your good works, and glorify your Father which is 
in heaven.’—Mt 53*. 

What did you like best at the Coronation ? 
I have in front of me a note from a little boy on 
that very subject. He mentions four things that 
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impressed him very much. Here they are in the 
order in which he gave them: (1) The wireless 
service from the Abbey; (2) The lights ; (3) The 
school treat ; (4) The beacons. I think that is a 
very good list, don’t you ? 

I was specially interested in the thing he placed 
second. I might have been sure that he would 
put the actual Coronation service first, but I could 
not have guessed what would have come second. 
I am sure that some boys I know would have put 
the third second, while some might even have put 
it in the first place of all. 

The illuminations made a great appeal to me. 
On Coronation Day I motored through many 
cities, towns, and villages. Everywhere there were 
lights—red, white, and blue. I think, however, 
I liked the floodlighting best of all. It was just 
lovely to come in sight of some tower, or some 
monument, or possibly a town hall, or, better still, 
a church or a cathedral, and to see it softly flooded 
with unusual light from the ground as far upward 
as the eye could reach. It seemed to my admiring 
gaze as if these buildings might have sprung up 
from fairyland in the night, and as if they might 
vanish again in the morning as magically as they 
seemed to have come. 

Some one who travelled with me that day told 
me that the most important thing in floodlighting 
is that the source of the illumination must not be 
seen. He said that it ruins everything if you see the 
light itself. This is easily understood. If you should 
carelessly look a searchlight in the eye, or if a 
searchlight should look at you, you would hardly 
be able to see anything afterward for quite a long 
time. To look at a floodlight would be almost as 
bad. The light itself must not be seen if you would 
see properly the thing that it shines upon. Or, to 
put it another way—it is the illumination, not the 
source of it that matters; the illumination, that 
is, not the light. 

When I heard that I thought at once of the 
Greatest Teacher that mankind has ever known. 
He (Jesus) said, ‘ Let your light so shine—that men 
may see——’ What? Not you, certainly not you ! 
‘Your good works.’ There is no objection at all 
to those being floodlit. It is, however, not at all 
important that men should see you. If they 
should see both you and your good works at the 
same time they might not want to ‘ glorify’ any- 
body, but to do something very different. Re- 
member that it is the illumination, not the light, 
that matters. 

Some people have never learned that, possibly 
they never will. When they do anything good they 
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are most anxious that everybody shall know exactly | 
who has done it. But there is no need to say + 
much about these people, because there are many |) 
of the other kind. | 

Hundreds and hundreds of times the other sort | 
do splendid things, and this is what they say: 
“Now, you are not to mention my name. You | 
may put it down to “ Anon” or “ Inasmuch.” } 
(Find out if you can what those words mean.) | 
Again and again men of that disposition have | 
saved others from fire or water, and then when the | 
newspaper folk have come along, and have asked, | 
‘What is your name, sir?’ have replied, ‘My | 
name? That doesn’t matter,’ and have walked | 
away as quickly as they could. These are the people | 
who have recognized that it is the illumination, and — 
not the source of it, that matters. ‘So shines a good | 
deed in a naughty world.’ 


\\ Te CBristian Year. 
EIGHTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
A Man of Deeds. 


“ How am I straitened ! ’—Lk 12°. | 
‘Who ... emptied himself. Wherefore also God | 
highly exalted him, and gave unto him the name which |} 
is above every name; that in the name of Jesusevery | 
knee should bow.’—Ph 2*® 7: * 10 (R.V.). it 


These words of Jesus, ‘How am I straitened!’ | 
spoken in special reference to His Passion and — 
Death, may be appropriately applied to His whole | 
life. The rustic life of Galilee, as well as the narrow | 
plank on which He was crucified in Jerusalem, | 
meant that He was narrowed, contracted, straitened. | 

The work of Jesus, restricted to Galilee and | 
Jerusalem, was a narrow work, but how far was — 
His thought narrow? There is a sense in which | 
Jesus mentally and psychologically lived in Galilee. 
This is the view of many modern writers who — 
almost patronize the Galilean artisan. Is there 
any truth in what they say? There is just this, 
that Jesus was consciously straitened that He 
might fulfil His world work. What the self-emptying _ 
of Christ, of which Paul spoke, meant has been 
in our time a matter of fierce dispute, but His 
humiliation was real, and meant something, and — 
it is difficult to understand its reality unless it © 
touched in some way His mental life. 

But this creates a problem. Can such a man, so 
straitened, be the ideal for a cultured age? Were — 
His interests wide enough? A literary man of 
repute once told me that he could not accept ; 
Jesus the Man of Sorrows, much as he admired 
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Him as his Ideal Man. He wanted some one who 
combined the tears of Jesus with the laughter of 
Rabelais and the poetry of Shakespeare—a larger 
human type, comprehending in Himself the richer 
excellencies of a wider humanity. But this claim, 
that the ideal man should combine all possible 
human excellencies in Himself, and practise them, 
is more attractive at first sight than a careful 
analysis will allow, for it is really to mistake ver- 
satility for greatness. 

A little consideration of the conception of the 
ideal man as one who combines the tears of Jesus 
with the laughter of Rabelais and the poetry of 
Shakespeare will demonstrate its weakness. Such 
a man really to be comprehensive of all that human- 
ity wants in its ideal must combine in himself 
the additional qualities that other men look for, 
or he would fail to be the ideal of the race. He 
must have not only the tears of Jesus, the laughter 
of Rabelais, and the poetry of Shakespeare, but the 
sculpture of Phidias, the artistry of Michael Angelo, 
the statesmanship of Augustus, the military powers 
of Napoleon, the philosophy of Plato, the scientific 
acumen of Charles Darwin, the engineering genius 
of George Stephenson, the adventurous spirit of 
Sir Walter Raleigh, and if he is to satisfy the 
aspirations of the twentieth century, the organizing 
flair of Henry Ford. 

Versatility of this sort overreaches itself and 
becomes ridiculous. The character teres et rotundus 
is apt to be ineffective. The greatest man of this 
sort probably was Leonardo da Vinci; but compare 
his work with that of Jesus. Leonardo was a 
great painter, a great sculptor, a distinguished 
engineer, a successful producer of the weapons of 
war, a remarkable thinker, a pioneer of many 
sciences, and an early experimenter in aviation, 
but he never finished anything he attempted—his 
pictures were unfinished, his statues completed by 
some one else, and his flying machines would not fly. 
_ Jesus was not a sculptor. He painted no pictures, 
He built no bridges, He did not dabble in chemistry 
or make aeroplanes, but He did the greatest work 
a human being ever did—He redeemed the world— 
and He did it. Perhaps the word He said from the 
Cross was the most important that ever fell from 
human lips—‘It is finished’—and so we sing on 
Easter morn : 


Love’s redeeming work is done. 


d Hallelujah ! 
i Fought the fight, the battle won. 
: Hallelujah ! 
And how could He do it? Because He was 
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straitened. Most works of permanent value which 
men achieve are done by concentration, narrowing, 
straitening. Versatility is the temptation of the 
devil to a great man—‘ The devil taketh him to am 
exceeding high mountain, and showeth the king- 
doms of this world and the glory of them’ (not only 
Rome and Greece, but art and literature and 
science), ‘and he said unto him, All these things 
I will give unto thee’—may we paraphrase ‘ if 
thou wilt be versatile!’ But Jesus had one object : 
to serve the Lord His God only, to do His will ; 
and with face set towards Jerusalem, He who came 


_ Into the world maimed—‘ He laid his glory by ’— 


did His work, and said, ‘ It is finished.’ 

But while it may be admitted that mere ver- 
satility of genius is not the true description of the 
highest man, it may be urged that the ideal man, 
however much straitened for the accomplishment 
of his work, must have sympathies and understand- 
ing wider than his work. It is, therefore, important 
to show that the straitened Galilean had wider 
horizons than Galilee, and that Jesus had the nght 
to call Himself, not Son of Abraham, but Son of 
Man. Had Jesus, who by His life and death did 
such an unquestionably great work for humanity, 
other powers than those which He actually exer- 
cised? Was He narrowed just because His was 
naturally a narrow and intense mind, or was there 
in Him the power of mind and heart which fulfilled 
other than the merely spiritual strivings of the race ? 

Examine briefly the most secular spheres of 
activity with which He comes into contact. Jesus 
can be considered as Poet, Philosopher, and Or- 
ganizer, and in His social relationships to men. 

Can there be any doubt that Jesus was one of the 
world’s great poets, even though He never wrote a 
verse? His sayings are cherished, it is said, merely 
for their religious value; but have they not the 
charm and haunting beauty of enchanting words as 
well ? 

Can Jesus be called a philosopher ? It depends, 
of course, on what the question means. If by a 
philosopher is meant one who teaches the highest 
wisdom, where is His equal? The ethical system of 
Jesus may never yet have been practised by any 
nation. But wise men know that if it were practised 
there would be no more sorrow and all tears would 
be wiped away, for His words are as a house built 
on a rock, which will not be broken, however 
strong the storm that beats against it. 

With discussions on abstract problems He had 
little sympathy—He knew too much. When His 
disciples were anxious to pit the Jewish theory of 
heredity against the Greek theory of metempsy- 
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chosis, as an explanation of the blindness of a man 
born blind, Jesus was plainly impatient. He remem- 
bered how straitened life is: ‘The night cometh 
when no man can work.’ The true attitude to 
blindness is not to speculate about undemonstrable 
theories of its origin, but to get rid of it. Work 
while it is day. 

And that reveals the practical man, the Oriental 
with Western common sense. He was no mere 
dreamer but a man of deeds. Could He have been 
a great business man? The ability to organize 
and control men is as highly respected to-day as 
any human endowment. There are people who 
think of Jesus with disdain as an unpractical person, 
and yet, even in limited Galilee, He laid the founda- 
tion of the only organization that has lasted from 
that time to this, and ‘ the gates of hell shall not 
prevail against it.’ Nothing is clearer than the 
fact that Jesus had the gifts of the practical man, 
and measured by results—the only measurement 
that counts according to the modern business man— 
no one who ever lived produced so much. 

The fact, then, that Jesus was straitened for a 
particular work, so far from making Him less 
than those who have touched life at more points, 
made Him greater, for He lived His narrow life 
and died His bitter death, that He might remove 
from the world the evils that marred it, and, like 
the buyer of the pearl of great price, He sacrificed 
every other treasure that He might win the hearts 
of men. It was because He emptied Himself, says 
Paul, that God highly exalted Him, and it is just 
because we see He could literally have been every- 
thing and done everything that man could be and 
do, and was content to be nothing, that to His 
lovers He becomes All in All, and that His Name 
is above every name—the name to which every 
knee in the universe shall bow. 

The first simple lesson of His narrowed life is 
obvious. The limitations of station, poverty, 
ignorance, which many of us feel, are less than His ; 
and if the world could be saved from Galilee, eternal 
life can be gained by those who live in mean streets, 
and lack many of the privileges of life. ‘Thy 
America,’ said Thomas Carlyle, ‘is here or no- 
where.’ 

But the deepest lesson is not a moral teaching, 
but a spiritual attitude. ‘O come, let us adore 
Him, Christ the Lord.’ He was straitened, it is 
true, in Galilee, but most of all, when He uttered 
those words He thought of Calvary. How was He 
straitened !_ Nothing now was left for Him in His 
own world but a plank of wood on which to be 
nailed. The hospitality of men is reduced to that. 
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A cross was the narrow bed on which He died. | 
And when ‘straitened’ to the last limits of a| 
narrow place, He was greater than ever. For/| 
there shines forth through Him there all the un-' 
bounded love of God—and ‘being lifted up, He | 
draws the world to His feet.’ ‘O come, let us’ 
adore Him, Christ the Lord,’ and let us say once 
more with thankful and loving hearts, ‘ He lows 
me, and gave Himself up for me.’ } 


_NintH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 


The Needle to the North, the Soul to God. 
“ And when he came to himself, he said, I will arise 


and go to my father.’—Lk 1517: 18. 


The big things that come to us, the events that | 
change the course and current of our thinking— | 
all these, apart from their charm and _ interest, | 
have one quality in common, and that is the quality | 
of\discovery. Take love—love, say, between two | 
young people. Our twopenny humorous weeklies | 
poke much fun, so called, at this love. They | 
caricature it. But to lovers, Love is a joyful and | 
supreme discovery. In Benson’s book, The House | 
of Mendue, the Vicar Cuthbert declares his love for | 
Molly Davenant, and the marvellous change which | 
his love for her has wrought in him. ‘I love you, 
he cried, ‘ better than all created things, beloved ; 
better than myself. I have sinned in loving you | 
better than my Saviour.’ 

Real love is a discovery with all the loveliness | 
of rich surprise always in it, for where between | 
two people it is the real thing, their love is ever | 
at its spring-tide, ever young and fresh and un- | 
departing. How moved the heart is at the little | 
verse which the wife of the poet Crabbe wrote on | 
the sheet of paper in which she wrapped her mar- | 
riage ring. Her son found it among her papers | 
and read through blinding tears : Pa 


This ring, so worn as you behold, zi 
So thin, so pale, is yet of gold; 
The passion such it was to prove 

Worn with life’s cares, love yet was love. 


The friendship or comradeship of a personality 
more gracious than our own is a discovery. Was | 
not this what was really behind the thought of — 
the disciples when they said to one another about | 
the Master, ‘Never man spake like this see: | 
He spoke to them, and it was as when a man | 
leads one to his treasure chamber, takes a key from | 
his pocket, unlocks, flashes on the electric light, — 
and behold the spoil of many lands—China, India, — 

1 J. E. Rattenbury, Paul and the Prodigal Son, 19. | 
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Asia, and the perfumed Isles—gems, pictures, 
porcelain, vases. The disciples felt like this about 
Jesus. His mind was a world packed with wonders : 
thoughts and truths and wisdoms beyond measure. 
He was at once a rebuke and an inspiration, and 
as they walked and talked with Him they un- 
consciously got bigger and truer and gentler in 
every way. Yet to the end Jesus remained a 
discovery. 

Love, friendship, sorrow, pain—at bottom they 
are discoveries, and well for us if we read their 
meaning aright, even the adventure of dying result- 
ing probably in the most delightful discovery of all. 
Some one told Carlyle that Bishop Wilberforce 
was dead, but Carlyle, smiling softly, murmured, 
“What a glad surprise !’” 

Now the whole point of this rare story of the 
Prodigal Son is that the most interesting discovery 
one can possibly make in this universe is the 
discovery of the most interesting person that is in 
the universe, and that this person is ourself, our 
real self. When we do get to know it, we find out 
three things. 

The first is that one is a mind fit and fashioned 

and furnished for truth and beauty. And there 
is so much of it. Here is the world of Nature, 
with its minerals, its plants, its flowers, its animal 
life. If a man were to know with fullness the exact 
story of even the simplest flower, the laws that 
govern its growth, its character, its colour, such a 
reverence would he feel in his soul towards his 
Father, God, that for ever after his life should be 
an act of worship. Mr. Trevelyan, in his recent 
biography of Grey of Fallodon, quotes the follow- 
ing: ‘I see the wonderful beauty of the world 
as it still is, and I think of the happiness I 
have had and I do from my heart say, “Oh 
that men would therefore praise the Lord for His 
goodness!” For I have had that which is worth 
being born for, or dying for, or waiting for; and 
others may have it all too. The beauty of the world 
at any rate is for all who have eyes to see and 
hearts to feel.’ 
_ Or here is a world of noble books with their 
messages from mind to mind, rich in comfort and 
guidance to every new generation. And here are 
pictures in which men of vision have imprisoned 
dreams that make the heart to glow. And here 
round about us is a world of human hopes and 
fears, of joys and pains and ambitions that clash 
and struggle for victory, and, as a son or daughter 
of the Highest, here are we who have to think 
through them and past them thoughts that are just 
and pure and high. 
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The second discovery a man makes is that he is a 
Divine purpose, and that it is up to him to carry 
that purpose out. 

Reviewing the life of the missionary, John White 
of Mashonaland, a writer gave many reasons for 
his success in breaking down opposition and winning 
respect and love, but ranks as the chief of them 
‘the certainty that he had been set apart by God 
for the work to which he had dedicated his life—a 
certainty which carried with it an inner con- 
secration which hallowed all that he did.’ 

So this is what a man really is when he digs deeply 
and courageously enough into his own heart. He 
is a mind so fashioned that he must hunger for 
truth and beauty. And he is a link in God’s chain : 
a bit of His purpose. God has thought him out. 
And, as the immortal Prodigal discovered, he is a 
Divine person. When he came to himself—that is 
to say, when he had got down to where his real 
self lived, past all the layers of custom and the 
crusts of wrongdoing that kept him from seeing 
the real man that he was—when he came to himself, 
to this real self, he makes this shattering, electrifying 
discovery, namely, that he is a Divine person, a 
King’s son, a man capable of living a royal life of 
good and love; and looking with disgust at what 
he is, he turns his face homeward, crying that cry 
which moves the heart of God to pity and to 
welcome: ‘I will arise and go unto my father.’ 

A modern novel tells the story of a prodigal 
father. The father is a wastrel—drunkard—a man 
lost to all the decencies, a moral leper. But the 
two sons make good—one a doctor, the other a 
lawyer. And then, deep down in the underworld 
of London, the wretched father comes to himself 
and God. The two brothers stay together in a 
fashionable square. One Sabbath morning a 
Salvation Army procession halts in front of their 
house. They sing a hymn, the captain leading with 
terrific energy : 


Sweeping through the gates of the New Jerusalem, 
Washed in the blood of the Lamb. 


He sang with his voice, with his arms, with his 
body. Then he turned to the window, and, behold, 
the leader was their father! ‘ Talk about miracles, 
said the physician as he faced his brother. ‘I can’t 


believe it. It’s unbelievable. ‘ But true,’ replied 
his brother. ‘And it “swept him through the 
gates,” ’ said the doctor once more. ‘ And is it 


going to sweep us too? . . . I don’t think I should 
be very sorry if it did,’ 
The Salvation Army hymn may put it crudely, 


but a beautiful truth lies behind the crudeness. 
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And that is this: That there is undoubtedly a 
mighty tide of love and saving power sweeping at 
all times through the heart of our race, and, when 
we yield to it, bears us in triumph to the Cross of 
Jesus and the Throne of God. At the Cross there 
is pardon; at the Throne there is life—new life 
capable of creating new lives, new joy, new light, 
new strength to think bravely and to do well. 
And the question that faces every one is, Are we 
sharers in this new Life? And the answer to the 
question is, Have we made the great discovery, 
the discovery of our real self, and have we turned our 
face toward God ? 1 


TENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
The Man in Sackcloth. 


‘For none might enter into the king’s gate clothed 
with sackcloth.’—Est 4?. 

“We then that are strong ought-to bear the in- 
firmities of the weak, and not to please ourselves.’— 
Ro 15}. 


There are two ways of approaching the question 
of pain. One is through our own personal share 
of it; the other is through the suffering of our 
fellow-creatures. In the nature of things the 
former is by far the more familiar method of 
approach. 

But we are also called upon to approach the 
problem and the fact of pain apart from our own 
individual experience of it. It is upon this aspect 
of the question that Christianity makes its most 
unique and distinctive pronouncement. Concern- 
ing a man’s own sufferings, the Greek and Roman 
philosophers said some very fine and noble things. 
But towards the suffering of others they showed a 
hard face. Pre-Christian philosophy never struck 
the deep, authentic note of sympathy. It was left 
to the gospel of Jesus Christ to teach men the 
wider obligations of their common humanity. 

Look for a little at the non-Christian attitude 
towards the world’s sufferers. It is truly, and even 
dramatically, illustrated for us by this old law 
that obtained in the court of the Persian kings, 
‘None might enter the king’s gate clothed with 
sackcloth.’ And so he said to the men that kept 
his palace gates, ‘Admit the singers and the 
dancers, admit the men with bright garments and 
smiling faces, give abundant entrance to the mirth 
and splendour of the city ; but when the man in 
sackcloth draws near—the man with pain-pale 
face and pain-bent body—close the gate.’ 

1A. Maclean, High Country, 204. 
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That was Persia twenty-five centuries ago, and 
that is the world to-day, when you come to look | 
into things. We have outgrown the brutal frank- | 
ness ; but we can hear the same thing said still—|/ 
rather more politely. And polite speech is a poor }) 
disguise for a selfish heart. The world opens, its | 
gates to the man who can minister to its pleasures | 
or increase its gains. It does not attempt to solve } 
the problem of pain; much less does it recognize 
its duty toward them that suffer. It simply shelves | 
the question. Welcome purple and fine linen; } 
but sackcloth—the less said about that the better. | 

We may think that the existence of extensive 
and well-organized and generously supported | 
charities for the sick and helpless over the civilized | 
world are a flat contradiction to all this. But it | 
must be remembered that we are speaking of the | 
world in as far as it resists the influence and ignores | 
the principles of Christianity. Christ came to | 
open that closed gate. He came to alter the | 
inscription graven over the portal of every man’s } 
life. And so it comes to pass that instead of reading | 
‘Sackcloth and ashes not admitted,’ you can read, | 
‘We that are strong ought to bear the infirmities | 
of the weak and not to please ourselves.’ The | 
kingship of wealth, and learning, and strength, | 
would never have opened its palace-gates to the | 
weak and the sick and the needy, and to all who 
cannot help themselves, had not the King with | 
the crown of thorns first knocked at these gates 
and asked admission in the name of the Father 
by whom all men are brethren, in the name of the 
Cross that proclaims the beauty of unselfishness, — 
the worth of sacrifice, and the eternity of | 
love. | 

What does this word of Jesus in the lips of Paul — 
mean—‘ We that are strong ought to bear the 
infirmities of the weak’? ‘ Ought to bear.’ It is 
not a matter of sentiment ; it is a bounden duty. 
It is a part of the moral content of Christianity. 
It is a part of the Christian interpretation of human 
life. Our strength belongs to the weak, our vision — 
to the blind, our health to the infirm, and our life 
to the brotherhood. This is the nodlesse oblige of the 
Christian faith. Wealth has no right to pose as 
the patron of poverty 5 learning has no right to 
say to ignorance, ‘ See, in my gracious condescension — 
I give you some of my beautiful treasure.’ Strength 
has no right to say to weakness and to pain, ‘I_ 
am ntitided in my condescension and good-will © 
to suit my strong stride to your halting steps for 
awhile.’ Out on all such help that dishonours the 
man that offers it and the life that accepts it! 
‘We that are strong ought to bear the infirmities of — 
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the weak.’ Let the sense of the divine demand— 
let the law of life as God means us to live it—be 
in our hearts ; and then shall we be able to serve 
men in a fashion that does some honour to our 
common manhood and helps to make our brother- 
hood in Jesus Christ a realized fact in human 
life. 

We ought to bear the infirmities of the weak, for 
their sakes, and also for ours. ‘None might enter 
the king’s gate clothed im sackcloth.’ We are 
inclined to pity the poor and the weak and the 
sick waiting in vain at those inexorable gates ; but 
he who kept them closed was the greater loser. 
He could well have afforded to part with a few 
jewels ; had he but known it he could ill afford 
to forgo the gracious, life-enriching opportunity of 
service—the priceless right to help his weak brother. 
The world imagines it is better off for its not knowing 
and for its eye-shutting and ear-stopping, for its 
avoiding and forgetting. And herein lies one of 
the stupendous follies of the worldly-wise. We 
need this man in sackcloth. There is a holy, tender 
something that is called ‘sympathy.’ We do not 
learn the meaning of this word all at once. We 
can only learn it in the school where the sick and 
the lame and the blind and the needy are our 
teachers. The man who has closed his gates 
against other men in their suffering cannot tell 
what sympathy means. It is not in his vocabulary. 
He can speak of gaiety and merchandise and learn- 
ing; but sympathy is beyond him. It was the 
man in sackcloth who could have taught him that. 
If we live day by day purposely forgetful of all the 
sad things about us; refuse to bear on our heart 
some part of the weight of world-pain, we are 
excluding from our life one of Heaven’s most 
ennobling ministries. 

St. Paul says further, ‘ We that are strong ought 
... not to please ourselves’ But that is just 
what strength is prone to do. And what is to 
hinder it? It steps forth to go just where it will, 
and to do just what it will. It is full of its vital 
energies and its self-approved plans for pleasuring 
and conquering. But that is not the way in which 
the strong life is to grow stronger. That is not 
finding the sacramental meaning of strength. And 
so, between the strong man and his self-pleasing, 
God puts the infirmities of the weak, and bids him 
bear them. 

This is also the central fact in the salvation of 
the strong. ‘ Bear the infirmities of the weak.’ 
‘Tti is not for nought that we worship a God touched 
with the feeling of our infirmities. It may be He 
were less than God if He knew no communion with 
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the suffering of His children. And if we pass not 
into that same communion, we are less than men 
—as God makes them. And if we are to admit 
the world’s pain into our hearts we must first 
admit the world’s Saviour. When once the Man of 
Sorrows has passed beneath the portal of a human 
life, no sad lives are turned away unhelped. When 
once Jesus has speech with a man in the innermost 
place of his heart, that man has a new ideal of gain, 
of pleasure, and of good, for he has heard the truth 
that Ugo Bassi phrases for us in the great deathless 
words : 


Measure thy life by loss instead of gain ; 

Not by the wine drunk, but the wine poured 
forth ; 

For love’s strength standeth in love’s sacrifice ; 

And whoso suffers most hath most to give.! 


ELEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
The Glory of the Divine Son. 


By THE REVEREND HARRY Q. MAcQgueEEN, M.A., 
LonpDon. 


“ Now Peter and they that were with him were heavy 
with sleep: but having remained awake, they saw his 
glory.’—Lk 9**, with R.V. marginal reading. 


An account of the Transfiguration of Jesus has 
been enshrined in his narrative by each of the first 
three Evangelists. It is a story which from the 
nature of the case could only have been told in 
the first place by one of those who shared the experi- 
ence, that is, either by the Master Himself, or 
by Peter, or John, or James. But from whatever 
source their information was derived, the writers of 
these three Gospels evidently thought it important. 

This strange experience was called by the Master 
Himself ‘a vision’: ‘tell the vision to no man 
until the Son of man be risen from the dead’ 
(Mt 17°). In Scripture a vision usually means 
something seen otherwise than by natural sight. It 
is not exactly the same as a dream, for dreams are 
vague, shadowy, fugitive things, though those who 
study the workings of the mind are disposed to find 
in them much more than we have hitherto allowed. 
In a vision people seem to come intuitively to the 
apprehension of some reality ; it is insight into the 
heart of a matter, and this insight, one supposes, 
may communicate itself, by some sort of telepathy, 
to other minds in close sympathy, so that a group 
of people may share a common vision. It may be 
seen either by an individual or a group, and others 

1P. C. Ainsworth, A Thornless World, 36. 
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though in the same place might see nothing: ‘TI, 
Daniel, alone saw the vision; the men that were 
with me saw not the vision.’ A vision is somewhat 
akin to the hypothesis of the scientist ; it is the 
apprehension of truth by a leap forward of the 
spirit (not contrary to reason, although beyond 
reasoning), which truth can afterwards be tested 
by the way it fits in with other knowledge, and 
explains, or fails to explain, it. In this vision of 
the Transfiguration, the chosen three came to 
knowledge which was of immense value to them- 
selves, and which has been passed on to us. 

Three features of the vision are: the radiance, 
the apparition, and the approving voice; these 
features are recorded by all the Evangelists. Of 
the radiance, which it would be difficult to describe, 
there are slightly different accounts. Matthew says, 
“his face did shine as the sun, and his raiment 
was white as the light.’ In Mark’s Gospel it is 
‘his raiment became shining, exceeding white as 
snow ; so as no fuller on earth can white them’ 
in Luke’s, ‘the fashion of his countenance was 
altered, and his raiment became white and dazzling.’ 
All agree that there was a brilliance, a splendour, 
about the face and person of the Master as He 
appeared in the vision. The appearance of Moses 
and Elias is recorded by all the Evangelists, and 
Luke adds that they spake with our Lord of His 
‘ exodus’ which He should accomplish at Jerusalem. 
All three tell also of the voice out of the 
cloud which said, ‘ This is my beloved Son: hear 
him.’ 

Our text puts us at the right standipeud for 
understanding this vision. ‘They saw his glory.’ 
It was a vision of the glory of Jesus, convincing 
them of it, as they had not been convinced up 
till then. 

1. The chosen three saw in Jesus, first of all, 
the glory of those who commune with God, to whom 
He is the supreme Reality and the Father who 
understands, guides, and helps His children. It 
was ‘as Jesus prayed’ that the fashion of His 
countenance was altered. That glory of com- 
munion with the Father, which was His in such 
full measure, may be ours too. The lives of those 
who enjoy fellowship with God are touched with 
sublimity, and even those who have not themselves 
grasped the secret recognize that it is so—that 
there is something different about such people. 
We read of Moses that ‘ the skin of his face shone’ 
because he talked with God (Ex 347). Primitive 
painting placed an aureole about the heads of the 
saints, the meaning of which is, surely, that because 
they were God’s people there was a splendour 
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about them which others did not possess. 
Francis of Assisi it is told that his disciples would | 
look through the keyhole of his cell when he was} 


Henry Drummond, ‘ The name he went by among } 
younger men was “the Prince” | 
distinction and-a radiance upon him that compelled | E 
the title.’ Why is it, we may well ask, that our) 
lives are often so drab and commonplace ? Was | 
some secret available for these which is hidden |) 
from us? Or may it be that we are not fulfilling | 
the conditions—are not taking our religion seriously, | 
are leaving it as a fringe upon the web of life instead | 
of the very stuff of which it is woven ? 
2. Another constituent which was discerned | 
about Jesus in this vision was the glory of those who | 
ave fulfilling the Divine purpose of love. He was | 
seen to be standing in the great succession of God’s } 
faithful ones who, in different ways, contributed | 
to the working out of the Divine purpose. Moses, | 
representative of the Law, and Elijah of the | 
Prophets, were seen with Him, for both the legal | 
dispensation and the prophetic school had valuable | 
preparatory work to do for Him who came in the | 
fulness of the times. And now He was fulfilling 
the task entrusted to Him. He was aware that it | 
re His death, had spoken to His followers of | 
; but He marched steadfastly forward to Jerusa- 
es where in a little while He was to cry from the | 
Tree in triumph, ‘It is finished.’ Do not our hearts | 
confess the glory of a life like that? Even the: 
man who dissipates his energies on trifles, or spends | 
his life merely for selfish ends, can see the mag- 
nificence of a life dedicated, without reserve, to | 
some great cause. Here was a life given to the | 
uttermost for the highest cause of all. Do we not 
all bow before the splendour of it? But we are | 
meant not merely to admire, but to share, the 
glory ; for these are the words of the Master, ‘ As 
thou hast sent me into the world, even so have I | 
also sent them into the world; ... the glory 
which thou gavest me I have given them.’ That 
glory which irradiates life when it is not a thing 
of selfish ease, but of devotion to some lofty work © 
of God, may be even ours. \. 
Rs The third element which the disciples dis 
cerned in the glory of Jesus was His glory as Son 
of God. The witness which came to them, clear 
as a human voice, convinced them, as they had 
not been convinced before, that He was the Son — 
of God. Now here they and we are alike conscious 


'that Jesus stands alone. As is so thrillingly sung in 
Stainer’s Crucifixion, ‘ Thou art sublime’ : 


Name Him, brothers, name Him 
With love strong as death, 
| But with awe and wonder 

And with bated breath ; 
He is God the Saviour, 

He is Christ the Lord, 
| Ever to be worshipped, 
Trusted and adored. 


Yet the New Testament has the daring thought 
_ that even in this glory we may have a share. Is it 
not this that the Apostle Paul is thinking of when 
_ he says that God sent forth His son ‘ that we might 
receive the adoption of sons’: ‘ wherefore thou art 
no more a servant, but a son; and if a son, then 
an heir of God through Christ’? Is it not this 
that St. John means when he writes, ‘ Beloved, 
now are we the sons of God’ ? 

The Transfiguration would confirm and strengthen 
all that the disciples had been coming to believe 
concerning their Master as they trod with Him 
the Palestinian ways and came, though so haltingly, 
to understand and love Him. Yet the vision was 

not meant to separate them from Him, but to be 
to them a call and a beckoning hand. ‘ We all, 
with open face beholding as in a mirror the glory 
of the Lord are changed into the same image from 
glory to glory even as by the Spirit of the Lord. 
That is what life should be for all of us. Yet we 
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‘To-day shalt thou be with me in Paradise.’—Lk 
23%. 

_ Tuts is one of the incidents in the Gospels which 
; have bred untold argument. 

People have wrangled about this word ‘ Paradise’ 
and where it was, and how it could in the circum- 
_ stances be spoken of as ‘ to-day’ and not after the 
; Resurrection. They have arrayed learned quota- 
- tions from the Jewish Rabbis concerning the ‘ third 
_ heaven’ and an ‘ intermediate state’ but without 
_ fruitful conclusion: To ordinary folk the thing 

has remained a puzzling saying with a doubtless 
_ benevolent intention, but with no inkling as to the 
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seldom, if ever, think of our lives being trans- 
figured ; are very content with them as they are, 
lived on low levels; never expect to be other 
than very ordinary people, without that radiant 
beauty which must prove attractive, and would 
witness powerfully for our Lord. Yet all the saints 
assure us that it is possible, and that it is to such 
transfigured lives that we are called. 

Our text gives us a suggestion as to how we may 
get the vision: ‘Peter and they that were with 
him were heavy with sleep; but having remained 
awake they saw his glory.’ There are many things 
which tend to deaden our spiritual perception. 
We may be so immersed in a number of things, not 
necessarily evil, but not of the first importance, 
that we are too tired to see the finer things, and so 
the vision does not penetrate ‘the dulness of our 
blinded sight.’ Many in the roar of central London 
saw nothing but rushing cars and eager, bustling 
pedestrians, but the poet Francis Thompson beheld 
there ‘ the traffic of Jacob’s ladder pitched between 
Heaven and Charing Cross.’ Hugh Redwood saw 
the imprint of the Divine in the slums of West- 
minster—but not till he was awake. ‘They were 
heavy with sleep,’ but, having resisted the deaden- 
ing, downward pull of things, and remained awake, 
they saw His glory, which is also a challenge: 
“we shall be like him when we shall see him as he 
is. Those to whom the vision comes find that 
they have verily entered into a new world; they 
confess, “ Once I was blind, but now I see.’ 


The King’s Garden, 


By THE REVEREND LeEsLIE P. Hope, M.A., PH.D., GLAscow. 


‘how,’ ‘when,’ or ‘ where.’ Such a condition of 
mind is most unsatisfactory in connexion with one 
of the most moving and dramatic scenes in the 
story of Jesus. 

I suggest that for the purposes of this address 
we leave the commentators alone, and try if by 
using our common sense, eked out with a few 
relevant facts, we can discover a solution that 
meets the needs both of mind and heart. 

This is the tale as I see it: In the gospel period 
the ever-recurrent mania for ‘ restoring the king- 
dom to Israel’ was in one of its periodical con- 
ditions of effervescence. The Roman overlord 
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kept a constant watch against upstart claimants 
to ‘ kingship,’ and Governor Pilate on this occasion 
had swooped down on the headquarters of the 
Zealot (extreme nationalist) Party and seized 
Jeshua Barabbas and two of his chief retainers, 
with intent to make an impressive public example 
of them at the Passover. But at the last moment 
the Jews had forced his hand, and compelled him 
to substitute for Barabbas upon the central cross 
the now discredited and unpopular Jesus of 
Nazareth. About this latter person there had been 
great expectations that He would prove to be the 
useful puppet of royal descent, behind whose mild 
exterior the bloodthirsty fanatics of the party 
would stage a nationalist revolt. But His refusal 
to be a political tool had precipitated a reaction. 

And though Pilate was convinced of His innocence 
of sedition, enough hearsay evidence was brought 
as to a doubtful incident at Bethany, connected 
with an alabaster flask of spikenard, to make the 
Governor afraid of accusation at Rome of sheltering 
a pretender. The direct witness, one Judas of 
Kerioth, was not available, as in a fit of repentance 
this erstwhile Zealot spy had hanged himself to 
cheat the tribunal. Driven to exasperation by 
threat of riot the Roman crucified Jesus to keep 
on the safe side, but marked his fierce resentment 
at being overreached by a defiant proclamation 
over the head of the victim that this was indeed 
the ‘ King of the Jews,’ and by crucifying on either 
side the two henchmen of the now liberated Zealot 
leader. He thus perpetrated a bitter and truly 
Roman jest at the expense of all parties ! 

So it came to pass that, by a convergence of 
deadly hatreds, three men (who represented the 
farthest extremes existing in the tormented spirit 
of the nation) were lifted up to speak to one another 
in the hour of doom. 

The first malefactor died cursing to the last as a 
true son of Makkabi fanaticism, an unbending 
“avenger of Israel.’ 

But the second underwent an extraordinary 
transformation. The combination of the glaring 
label over Jesus’ head, with the amazing dignity, 
patience, and sombre majesty of the Son of Man, 
worked together in his heart to awaken a con- 
science long silent, and a love and loyalty long mis- 
directed. In that moment the element of real 
sincerity in his lifelong search for a satisfying leader, 
a King to serve and die for, ‘ came into its kingdom ’ 
and found its Lord. This man, who had been a 
byword for cunning and violence in the service of 
himself, and his ambitions for power, this gangster 
who hitherto had cared nothing for what good 
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men might like to remember him by, this ruthie 
killer was the first man in all history to acknowledge\ 
that Jesus was King. 

To use Jesus’ own imagery in the Parable of the | 
Prodigal Son, it was at this point that the wande 
turned home. And when he spoke it was again in | 
the very spirit of the Prodigal. For that youth }) ] 
had only made the minimum request consonant | 1 
with his getting back at all. (‘Make me as one of | 
thy hired servants!’) For the ‘ penitent thief? 
had also the least of boons to ask of Him whom hb | | 
now recognized as the true Fortune of Israel, the | 
King of the Jews. ‘Lord, remember me when 
thou comest into thy kingdom !? (The least that 
could be done to recollect him for a moment, to | 
think of him for an instant !) \ 

And then came the answer which is the problem | 
needing some rational solution. . . . ‘ To-day shaw 
thou be with me in paradise !’ | 

.\To understand that we must keep in mind two | 
things : 

(r) That Jesus’ claim to kingship had been 
either ignored, misunderstood, misrepresented, or 
downright denied up to this point, and that the | 
malefactor was the first who genuinely recognized — 
Him in the right way. 

(2) It belonged to the temperament of Jesus | 
always to meet recognition with recognition, filled | 
to the brim and running over. ) 

So. this reply cannot be a mere vague amiability | 
of the ‘ we’ll meet in heaven!’ variety. It must 
be such.an answer as a king would make. | 

The instant we grasp that fundamental condition, 
we proceed to inquire what ‘ Paradise’ would imply | 
in the mouth of a royal personage. Any one who 
plays chess knows that the ‘ king’ can only move 
one square at a time. This is because he is an 
Asiatic (actually Persian) monarch who dwells in 
his Firdausi, or privy garden. From the word — 
Firdausi the Greeks made Paradetsos, a word 
applicable to any garden of delight, but of a special 
meaning in the vocabulary of a king. The king 
lived apart in a privacy only the most favoured — 
could invade, and then only by invitation. 

When the malefactor made his humblest of 
requests, Jesus answered in character as King, and 
gave him the highest distinction such a person 
could confer. He instantly pronounced him to be 
of the King’s friends, the familiars of the Firdausi. 

Just as in the Parable the father says in effect 

. ‘What! ... A hired servant? ... Non- 
sense, my boy! Come right home not only as my 
son, but as an honoured guest!’ So in the same ~ 
spirit of regal all-or-nothing generosity the royal — 
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spirit of the Son of Man went all the way to exalt 
the penitent. The thorn-crowned Head of the 
King of the Jews lifted and looked and spoke. . . . 
“You ask only for ““remembrance”? I give you 
far more than that. From now on your soul is 
made free of mine eternal Palace, of my Paradise- 
garden of intimate friendship and confidence !’ 

And so the secret.is out! Jesus was not defining 
a place after the pedantic metaphysical jargon of 
the Scribes and Pharisees. He was establishing 
a new relationship. 

The word is symbolic of a spiritual association 
with Christ Jesus, and is therefore far deeper than 
if it had been a mere place-name in celestial geo- 
graphy. In its own way it does tell us ‘ where’ 
heaven is and ‘ what’ it is ‘like’ But it is a 
direction of the Spirit and not a piece of disguised 
materialism. If any one asks me where heaven is, 
I can only answer in Paul’s words: ‘ Where Christ 
is.’ If some one wants to know what it is ‘like,’ I 
can only reply that Jesus said, ‘I go to prepare a 
place for you’ . . . and for myself imagine in my 
own soul and conscience the sort of ‘ place’ the 
mind of Christ must know I need. 

The word ‘heaven’ is like the word ‘ home.’ 
It only has real meaning when it points to a certain 
state of mind and quality of relationship. Wherever 
on earth the state of mind is that of confidence, 
and the relationship is that of true love—there is 
“home.’ Wherever in the Spirit there is a state 
of mutual confidence, and a relationship of love, 
between the soul and its Saviour .. . there is 
“heaven ’ both in Time and Eternity. 

The broken gaolbird showed at least a far glimpse 
of love and confidence, and forthwith he was drawn 
within the heavenly encirclement of royal favour, 
to the intimacies of the Great King. Who is going 
to fret themselves concerning the furniture and 
location if one can attain the fact? The ‘ Paradise’ 
of loving confidence has for some at least its fore- 
gleams here in human relationships, but to all it is 
offered for ever in the Divine relationship. 

The Firdausi . . . the Paradeisos . . . the fenced 
garden where naught that defileth can ever enter 
olor 


Where light, and life, and joy, and peace 
In undivided empire reign. 


And the communion of the Spirit of God brings 
out all that is noblest and most royal in the spirit 
of man ! 
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“To as many as believed on him,’ says John, 
“to them gave he power to become the sons of 
God ... the princes of the blood royal... 
the companions of the Firdausi.’ The dying male- 
factor had gone all the way from hard, greedy pride 
to humble repentance, and the recognition of his 
King and Lord. Jesus in one mighty sweep had 
raised him from prison to palace, from cross to 
crown, from a state of ruinous hatred and mis- 
understanding to a relationship of love and con- 


fidence. . . . All the way across the years . . . all 
the way across Eternity . .. from darkness to 
light . . . from death to glory. And that is the 


King and Head with whom we have to deal... 
the generous—the clean-sweeping—the ready to 
be intimate. And that is the paradise He offers 

. namely, all that everlasting confidence and 
love can mean to us, when, as Paul says, we shall 
‘be with Christ, which is far better.’ 

The heart knows its own bitterness. . . . Its 
valley of the shadow. . . . Its loneliness and lack 
of warm companionship and of fulfilment of the 
heart’s desire. But the heart can also know its 
own ‘ Firdausi’ . . . its garden of the king . . . in 
the forgiving grace and glorious presence of Him 
who . . . if given the least of chances... will 
make the most of it instantly ‘ beyond all we could 
ask or think.’ 

The dying rebel made his peace with his King 
and found it on the edge of doom. 

We are living rebels as long as we yearn for peace 
and happiness, and not, first of all, for Him who 
alone can give them everlastingly. It is idle to 
crave for Paradise the Blest until we have craved 
for Him whose Garden of Delight it is, and have 
sought Him . . . not for the sake of the privilege 
of invitation ... but for Himself alone. Once 
we fulfil that condition in complete trust and entire 
surrender . . . then it is that we make Him King 
indeed. And of His own free grace He will begin 
to-day to make us worthy of His company and 
conversation. And not only worthy of it but 
accustomed to it in the secret place of the 
heart. 

So much so that it will not be as utter 
strangers, but rather with the glowing happiness of 
old friends well met that we shall enter into His 
palace . . . we shall see His face . . . we shall 
walk and talk with Him in the eternal bowers amid 
the fair and flowered splendours of the King’s 
garden. 
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Recent Forciqn Theology. 


Marta. 


THE modern investigation of early Christian 
monasticism has been furthered by three lines of 
research. One is the examination of the sources 
with more critical methods ; a second is the study of 
contemporary civilization with its ramified economic 
and religious factors; a third is the archeological 
interest, which has enriched our knowledge of 
monastic sites and centres, especially in Egypt. 
Professor Heussi’s book, an up-to-date, well- 
arranged survey of the entire subject, is occupied 
with the two former in the main. The first two 
chapters discuss the significance of the ascetic 
tendency in Christianity, from Jesus to the third 
century when the movement was beginning to take 
more definite shape in Egypt. The next three 
chapters, which form the heart of the treatise, dis- 
cuss monasticism under and after Antony and 
Pachomius, with an admirable, closely argued 
criticism of literary sources like the ‘ Life of Antony’ 
(p. 78 f.), in the light of Reitzenstein’s arguments. 
The last chapter is devoted to a survey of theories 
which account for monasticism by tracing outside 
influences at work. Dr. Heussi agrees that it was 
not a mere Christian reproduction of Jewish asceti- 
cism, such as the Therapeute représented. The 
recluses of Sarapis, again, merely point to the con- 
temporary vogue of asceticism in pagan Egyptian 
cults. Manicheeism, he thinks, deserves more 
serious attention as a possible factor in the develop- 
ment of monasticism ; at any rate, this is less im- 
probable than any supposed Indian influence of a 
direct character. There was also a pronounced 
ascetic element in religious philosophy, especially 
of the Stoic order. But Dr. Heussi stresses the 
characteristic features of the movement as a 
spiritual ‘ philosophy’ of practical Christianity ; 
his pages on its essential piety (pp. 229-266) are 
the cream of the book. He notes its re-affirmation 
of the primitive eschatology, but attaches less 
importance than some critics still do to the signifi- 
cance of the monk or hermit succeeding the martyr 
in the fourth century as the man who was prepared 
to suffer for his faith. James Morratt. 

New York. 

1 Dey Ursprung des Monchtums, 
(Mohr, Tiibingen, 1936). 


by Karl Heussi 
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Tuts book ? of one hundred pages can be welconied | \ 
as one of the sanest and most satisfactory contribu- | 


| 
f 
Vs 


tions to the Church Controversy in Germany. It | 


broader standpoint, than that of either side in the 
controversy, and offers in my view a true and fair | 
judgment on the issues in dispute. It is written — 
with admirable lucidity, adequate knowledge, and | 
keen discernment. The author insists that the | 
vital issue is the freedom of the Church, and that | 
this should have been approached by a considera- | 
tion of the nature of the Church, but that issue has |) 
been obscured by other theological matters which 
haye been introduced into the discussion. The 
desire for the conformity of the Church with the 
State (Gleichschaltung) of the German Christian 
party has been rationalized by the assertion that 
God reveals Himself in present history as well as in 
the Scriptures, and that His guidance may be sought 
and found in the needs of the hour. Their op- | 
ponents have countered this reasoning by contend- |) 
ing against the natural revelation of God, by an | 
aversion to history as revealing God’s mind and will, | 
and by a limitation of revelation to the Word of 
God. Legitimate as may be their suspicion of the | 
opportunism of the German Christians, Barth and 
his followers have shown themselves doctrinaire. | 
The author’s criticism of these extreme positions 
seems to me entirely justified. From the critical 
he passes to the constructive standpoint ; the one- 
sidedness of both parties must be corrected by keep- 
ing in relation to one another the three articles in 
which the Christian creed has been presented. 
‘The contrasts,’ he says, ‘ which again mutually — 
evoke and exaggerate one another, are transcended — 
(overcome) in the faith in the Kingdom of God, | 
which is the work of Christ, because it is the goal of | 
creation. In it the contrast of the present (this | 
side) and the future (yonder side) is transcended | 
by faith in the presence of the Kingdom of God | 
and its coming in history. In it also is the tension ~ 
between State and Church transcended; for all | 
that happens serves the divine rule in the world, | 
and thereby the coming of His Kingdom. In the | 
field of the world, of the people, falls the seed of the i 
2 Die theologische Krisis dey Gegenwart und ihy ; 
geistes geschichtlicher Ursprung, von Wilhelm Liitgert — MN 
(Bertelsmann, Giitersloh ; M.2.50). 
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gospel, out of which the Kingdom of heaven grows. 
_ From the scaffolding, on which we stand and work, 
the Kingdom of heaven will be built’ (p. 51). It 

is from so broad a theological standpoint that the 
Confession of the Reformation must be preserved 
and developed. The author is not a reactionary, 
but a progressive; he recognizes that the Con- 
fession of the Reformation was itself one-sided, 
and that the New Testament offers a far broader 
_ foundation for the building of such a theology as the 
Church now needs. For he recognizes that the 
Church is confronted with a far more serious danger 
than any theological differences within its borders ; 
Christianity itself is challenged by naturalism or 
secularism as regards both its morals and its gospel ; 
and it is this that lurks behind the Church con- 
troversy. The book closes with an exhaustive 
sketch, which it would be quite impossible to sum- 
marize, of ‘ the dissolution of the Christian ethic as 
the reason for the religious crisis of the present.’ 
His last sentence may be quoted. ‘Our task is 
confined to this, to make it our concern, that a 
Christianity remains in our people, which is the salt 
of the earth, and the light of the world’ (p. 100). 
Seldom have I been able to recommend a book with 
such confidence as I do this one. 


This? is a meticulously careful and thorough 
discussion, textual and linguistic, critical, and ex- 
pository of a passage in Revelation, which at least 
seems to be an interpolation, breaking the context. 
After stating the problem, the author gives an 
analysis of the text (pp. 1-34); next he deals with 
the problems of literary criticism in an historical 
survey of the compilation, the manipulation, and 
the fragment hypothesis, rejecting all of them (the 
only book in English within my knowledge he does 
not mention is Dr. Oman’s), in a negative answer to 
the question whether this passage is a foreign body 

in the Apocalypse, in an acceptance, not of any 
assumption of displacement, but of the view that 
this passage as well as others may be regarded 
as an interlude in the argument by the author him- 
self, in a discussion of the sources in the Old and 
the New Testament, setting aside any mythical (pp. 
35-88). Having defined his negative attitude to 
any partition theory, and to the ‘ contemporary’ 
interpolation, he expounds the prophetic content 
of the passage (pp. 89-136), and on p. 136 f. he states 
his conclusions. There is an index to the Scripture 
passages. He adopts in the last section the alle- 


1 Die Zwei Zeugen, eine exegetische Studie tiber A pok., 
ii. 1-13, von Dr. Donatus Haugg (Aschendorffsche 
Verlagsbuchhandlung, Miinster i. W.; M.5.17). 
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gorical or symbolic interpretation, rejecting any 
historical, and regarding only the eschatological as 
significant and satisfying. From the Imprimatur 
at the beginning one might have expected such a 
conclusion ; but it is not assumed on authority, but 
led to by adequate knowledge and competent 
judgment. One may admit thiS without agreeing 
with the goal reached. 


The title of this book,? Reason and Revelation, is, 
if not misleading, at least disappointing, as it 
awakens expectations which it does not fulfil. 
One had hoped for a discussion of the subject in its 
present aspects. The sub-title ends one’s hope— 
‘ A Study of the Philosophy of Religion of Lessing’ 
—and the discussion confines itself rigidly to the 
historical consideration. I have found it a difficult 
book to read, as the argument is often involved; 
but the author occasionally in a summary shows 
what he has been driving at. Let me state briefly 
his contention, at least as I have been able to com- 
prehend it. There is such an ambiguity in much of 
Lessing’s language as regards the relation of reason 
and revelation that he lays himself bare to the 
charge of insincerity in professing a Christian, even 
a Lutheran orthodoxy, which his inclination to 
Spinozistic-pantheism denies. This inconsistency 
is partly due to his method of trying to be ‘all 
things to all men, his assimilation of his interpreta- 
tion of the opinions of others to his own, or of his 
presentation of his own opinions to theirs, and of his 
method of stating the truth for the multitude 
(exoteric) in other terms than for the initiated in 
philosophy (esoteric). The author maintains that 
Lessing had not himself fully developed from the 
one mode of thought to the other ; he had not been 
fully emancipated from the exoteric to the esoteric 
phase of thought. An examination of his book 
‘The Education of the Human Race,’ betrays a 
wavering in his conception of reason as dependent 
on, and developed by, revelation, and as superior 
to, and corrective of revelation. Is there a tran- 
scendent (divine) activity in revelation, or is it a 
stage immanent (human) in reason? His apparent 
capitulation to the pantheism of Spinoza in the 
Jacobi conversation has been explained by senile 
weakness, or a malicious ‘ pulling of the leg,’ of his 
questioner ; but the author thinks that there was a 
pantheistic margin to his own thinking which he 
here indulges. As regards the ultimate issue of 
truth, whether it be of reason or of revelation, the 
author argues that Lessing did distinguish, if not 


2 Vernunft und Offenbarung, von Helmut Thielicke 
(Bertelsmann, Giitersloh ; M.6.80 and M.8.50). 
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consistently, dependent human reason as educated 
by revelation, and ultimate divine reason as the 
goal toward which divine revelation is leading 
human reason. This is the wood so far as I have 


Contributions and Comments. 


She ‘Saft’ Probfem in SE. Mark. 


Dr. RENDEL Harris’s note on the ‘ salt’ problem 
in St. Mark surely raises the question whether a 
good many of our Lord’s teachings were not com- 
mitted to memory by just such a play on words as 
he suggests. When the explanation came to be made 
later, the force of the play on words was lost, and the 
explanation spoilt the allusion. So in St. Mark 
‘ If the salt is become unsalted ’—is meaningless, for 
salt must be either salt or nothing—degrees of salt- 
ness are not possible, and so both St. Matthew’s 
and St. Luke’s explanations seem to be unintelli- 
gible—unless they were thinking of ‘ rock salt’ or 
some similar compound salt used commonly in 
the East. I suggest that a similar enigmatic play 
on words is to be found in Mk 2478, read with Lk 
17°7—the original saying being probably érov 16 
gGpa, éxet 76 774 4a—which agrees with the warning 
of our Lord that no seeking will be of any avail! 
Perhaps 77a came to be confused with some 
word derived from 7éroua and so the simile was 
changed ! C. W. Jacos. 
Bathampton Vicarage, Bath. 
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G Great Ser€é Wistransfater, 


THE anniversary of William Tyndale’s untimely 
death caused writers and speakers on the subject 
to vie with one another in extolling the literary 
merits of the Authorized Version, merits due in 
large measure to him, and this is not surprising. 
Writers and speakers of the Anglican Church, how- 
ever, when they use the Psalms in public worship 
are content to set aside this much-lauded version, 
and use instead the version of the Psalms, which 
has come down to us from Coverdale through the 
Great Bible, in spite of the fact that Coverdale 
made his translation, not from the original Hebrew, 
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been able to survey it as a whole, despite the con-)_ 
fusing abundance of trees, branches, and twigs. 


ALFRED E. GARVIE. 
London. 


but from five versions, two of which were in Latin, | 
namely, the Vulgate and the Latin version of | 
Paginus, and in spite of the obscurities of that | 
version. | 
St. Paul urged his converts (Ro 141%) to follow | 
after things whereby we may edify one another, | 
and I suppose that, if edification were really our | 
supreme object, we should use in worship that | 
version of the Psalms in which we could come } 
nearest to what the psalmists actually wrote, and | 
therefore we should prefer the Authorized Version | 
to that of Coverdale, and the Revised Version to | 
either, but the framers of the Prayer Book of 1928 © 
had not the temerity to suggest any change, so | 
far as the text of the Psalter was concerned. They | 
were audacious enough to suggest changes in the 
services of Holy Communion, thereby incurring the 
wrath of many devout Church people, but they had 
not the audacity to face the wrath of every organist, 
choirmaster, and member of a church choir in our 
country. ‘ 
For that reason we have to listen to regrettable 
mistranslations, as, for example, in the Jubilate, 
where we have the inept rendering, ‘ it is he that 
hath made us, and not we ourselves’; for the 
glorious, soul-satisfying truth enunciated by the — 
psalmist and found in the Revised Version: ‘ It is” 
he that hath made us, and we are his... The reason — 
for the substitution of the one rendering for the 
other is as clear as daylight to any Hebraist. The 
correct translation is no new discovery, for it was 
clearly perceived by some at least of the translators 
of the Authorized Version, and it should be familiar 
to students of Scripture, for in the margin of every 
reference Bible appears the alternative rendering, 
‘and his we are.’ ’ 
Again, in the use of Ps 8 we experience a sad loss, 
if we have to depend on the Prayer Book Version 
and the Authorized Version. The familiar words 
of v.5, accepted by the writer to the Hebrews, who 
depended on the Greek Version of the Old Testament, 
are ‘ thou madest him lower than the angels.’ But 
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the psalmist proclaimed a great truth, when he 
wrote ‘thou hast made him but little lower than 
God’ (R.V.), or, as it is more correctly rendered 
by Wellhausen, ‘ thou hast made him little less than 
divine.’ 

If we were to use the Revised Version, we should 
no longer deprive the gentler sex of the honour 
accorded to them by the author of Ps 68. The 
Prayer Book Version conceals the fact that the 
preachers of v.1 are of the feminine gender, and 
the Authorized Version does not help us here. The 
translators of 1884-1898 sought to repair the wrong 
that women have suffered so long by rendering 
‘The women that publish the tidings are a great 
host.’ What I am much more concerned about is 
the mistranslation of Ps 658. In the Prayer Book 
we read, ‘my misdeeds prevail against me: O be 
thou merciful unto our sins.’ 

In the second line we have a prayer, comparable 
to prayers which may be found elsewhere. This is 
to misunderstand the psalmist’s meaning. He did 
not pen a petition, but declared a great truth, the 
truth which sinful men welcome above all others, 
that God forgives sin. Here the Authorized Version 
does justice to the original by rendering ‘ Iniquities 
prevail against me: as for our transgressions, thou 
shalt purge them away.’ 


_ The word used for ‘ purge away,’ 152 (kappér), 


is of great interest, and it is to this that I desire to 
call special attention. Ask a Hebraist the meaning 
of the word, and he may answer ‘ to cover over, 
to make propitiation.’ I venture to think that this 
is a misleading answer. It is true that in the late 
Leyitical terminology the word has that meaning, 
but not in the earlier literature of the Old Testament. 
‘A possible exception is Gn 3279, where the word is 
rendered in English ‘ appease.’ 

Let us consider those passages in which God is 

the subject of the verb, and not the priest, as in 
the Priestly Code. What do we Bedy ? 
min x9. 3°* and Is 67 22" and 27° ; in Ps 79° and 
Pr 16° the word means ‘ to purge.’ 

In Ezk 437° the word has the same meaning, and 
here it is a synonym of cleanse. 
i In Ezk 16% the word is translated in R.V. 
‘forgive’ ; in Jer 18° also it has that meaning, and 
here it is associated with nn, ‘to blot out.’ 


In Dt 218 and 32% it is eared: be merciful.’ 
Professor W. Robertson Smith, in his well-known 
work, The Old Testament in the Jewish Church, 
points out that the root idea of the simple stem in 
Syriac is ‘ to wipe off’ or ‘ wipe clean.’ This sense 
appears in Hebrew (in the second stem) if the text 
f Is 2818 be sound, which, however, is doubtful. 


ATT 


He adds that there are Semitic analogies for regard- 
ing the forgiveness of sin as wiping out. 

Canon S. R. Driver has a valuable note on the 
word in his Parallel Psalter, and one in his com- 
mentary on Deuteronomy (see ch. xxi. 8). 

In his article on Propitiation also, in Hastings’ 
DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE, may be found much that 
is illuminating. 

In his comment on the passage in Deuteronomy 
he states that the root idea of the word correspond- 
ing to 183 in Syriac is ‘to wipe off” Compare 
mmo, ‘blot out’ (Is 43% and 447"), the general 
sense being that of obliterating or cancelling sin, 
or (in the rare cases where the object is a person) 
clearing the sinner. In the Old Testament generally, 
the subject is God, as 32%, Ez 168°, Ps 7838 709. 
It is to me of great significance that in Jer 
1873 482 is associated with MN», ‘to blot out.’ 
The word 4 occurs also in Ps 511+ and Neh 
4°. In 2 K 21} it is used of wiping a dish, and 
in Is 258 of wiping away tears. 

Professor C. H. Dodd has an interesting note on 
the word in The Bible and the Greeks. He is, how- 
ever, chiefly concerned about the Greek word used 
in the Septuagint to render kappér, namely, 
iAdoxeoOar, or one of its compounds, while I am 
concerned about the meaning of the word in the 
Old Testament outside the Priestly Code. I am 
pleased to find in his argument much which sup- 
ports what I have stated. On p. 84, for example, 
he writes, ‘ the LXX translators sometimes render 
the word cancel, purge away, forgive’ on p. 85 
he writes: ‘ doxecOat, in passive, hens elvat, OF 
ytyveoGat, with divine ‘subject equivalent to ndo, 
to forgive. On p. 86 he refers to the render- 
ing ‘to remove iniquity, meaning simply ‘to 
forgive.’ 

On p. 89 he informs his readers that, where the 
subject is divine, as in many passages of the Septua- 
gint, though apparently not in pagan writers, the 
act of cancelling sin is an act of forgiveness, and 
so tAdoxeoOar and éftAdoKxecGar acquire the mean- 
ing ‘to forgive,’ which is substantially identical 
with the passive ‘to be gracious towards.’ This 
seems to be an entirely new usage with no pagan 
parallels. He adds: ‘ The development of meaning 
lies in the realm of religious experience and theology, 
not in the realm of philology.’ 

The conclusion, then, is that the idea suggested 
by the word kappér is that sin may be wholly 
obliterated. Here is a gospel for the sinner, for the 
man whose conscience is troubled about sins of 
commission or omission. Canon Driver states that 
the idea of the word is that of rendering null and 
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inoperative, and that the Arab. second conjuga- 
tion of kaffara occurs often in the Koran of God’s 
effacing, or forgiving sin. When we render 783, 
‘efface,’ we bring out the full force of the word. 
Sin may be effaced. Thank God for that! The 
psalmist who declared this truth anticipated the 
gospel of Jesus Christ. R. F. Bevan. 
St. Albans. 
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Q@® Mote on Erodus ry. 2. 


Dr. T. H. GastEr’s suggestion in THE EXPosITORY 
Times, October 1936, that the word N12} is to be 
connected with the Arabic dhamara, ‘ protect,’ 
is already to be found in Elieser Ben Yehuda’s 
Thesaurus Totius Hebraitatis, p. 1363, where N12, 
which is described as one of the difficult words of 
the Old Testament, is explained here (and in Ps 11814 
and Is 12) by the words 73) M¥2 prON) NI 
YIN“, ‘a mighty man and strong, conquering 
and subduing his enemies.’ On p. 1364 he remarks 
that the two roots 1, ‘sing,’ and 1\t=dhamara, 
have become confused, and that related to dhamara 
is another Arabic word zafira, ‘ conquer.’ 

His explanation of 3) in this passage is also worth 
recording. He thinks that it has nothing to do 
with 1), ‘strength’ (root 1), but is to be con- 
nected with a root MY which should be compared 
with the well-known Arabic word ghazd, ‘ go forth 
to war’ (ghdzin, ‘ warrior’). The translation of the 
first half of the verse may then run+—‘ A warrior 
and protector is Yah.’ 

The usefulness of Ben Yehuda’s dictionary is 
well illustrated by his remarks on this verse. It is 
to be regretted, therefore, that it can be consulted 
only by those who are able to read the Hebrew in 
which it is written. D. Winton Tuomas. 

Durham, 
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The Marables of the Comer: 
Buifder and the King going fo War. 


THE exposition of these Parables in the February 
number of THE Expository TIMEs (1937) presup- 
poses that they directly refer to men who wish to 
become disciples of Jesus; that when Jesus spoke 
of a tower-builder and a king going to war He had 
‘ two different types of hearer in view.’ In my view, 
however, the aim of the Parables is something else. 
Their primary reference is not to the hearers but to 
Jesus Himself. Is it not the case that’the parables 
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| 
of Jesus frequently aim at justification of Himself ?, | 
One need remember only the Parables that follow | | 
immediately in Lk 15, and that of the Lost Sheep | 
(Mt 1824), in which the point is not the duty of} 
man, but the activity of Jesus and how it is to be, | 
rightly understood. 
It can occasion no surprise if Jesus having uttered | 
the stern words about hating father, mother, and | 
so on, felt the need of making plain to His hearers! 
the necessity of such drastic demands. He who had | 
such profound appreciation of the tenderness and | 
sanctity of those natural relationships was aware | 
of the strength of the doubts that would inevitably | ji 
be engendered by the stern minimal requirement— | 
‘he that hateth not father,’ etc., ‘cannot be my | 
disciple.’ He justifies His heavy demand (v.?®) by | 
emphasizing that He has formulated it only after | 
much thought and earnest consideration. ‘ As. 
every one of you who builds a tower first estimates | 
the cost and clears up his mind as to what the | 
building will require, so before I began my task | 
I fully considered the demands I should have to | 
make ; what would be required to fulfil my task ; | 
what demands it would make upon me, and what I | 
should have to require of others.’ In Jesus’ words | 
the whole stress lies on the profound earnestness | 
and thoroughness of that consideration: ‘ does not 
first sit down and reckon the cost’ ; ‘ does not first. 
sit down and take counsel’; ‘ Get sits down ’—_ 
acts. in such a weighty enterprise with no undue > 
haste, and does not begin until he is sure of success. | 
If Jesus by so thorough a consideration has con- | 
vinced Himself of the necessity of His demand, the 
earnest hearer must feel that his repugnance to the — 
demand has been removed, and be willing to submit / 
to it. So regarded, the Parables help to remove the © 
difficulty of v.29, | 
As to the question, at what time in the life of 
Jesus are we to place this ‘ sitting down and taking 
counsel ’ >—almost only one answer seems possible. 
Jesus was called and consecrated to His life-work 
when He had Himself baptized in Jordan. The 
‘sitting down and taking counsel’ must have 
followed immediately and been carried out in the 
forty days in the Wilderness. The Temptations did 
not occur till the end of the forty days. Something 
else, therefore, must have engaged Him during the — 
forty days; and what can that something else 
have been but this—He who was called to be the 
Builder of the Kingdom of God and the Warrior 
against evil was ‘taking counsel’ as to what the 
fulfilment of His task might demand ? 


J. Louw. | 
Groningen, Holland. 
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Robert Forman Horton. 


Twenty years ago Robert Horton published his 

autobiography, a book described by the Church 
Times as ‘a fine, a noble, a most moving book.’ 
Full though it was, there is room for the present 
biography. When, indeed, is there not room for a 
good biography? and this is good. It has been 
written jointly by Sir John Marriott and by Dr. 
‘Peel (Allen & Unwin ; ros. 6d. net). 
_ Robert Horton was born in 1855, and into a home 
in which religion was supreme and other interests 
secondary. ‘Behind Robert Horton there were at 
least three generations of devout men and women’ 
—his father, a Congregational minister, a mis- 
sionary grandfather, and a great-grandfather who 
was a Methodist class-leader. His mother, Sarah 
Ellen Forman, was a woman of outstanding per- 
sonality and culture; she had been ‘ consciously 
and savingly’’ converted to God when fifteen, and 
had given herself to good works. Robert was 
the second of a family of six, the others being 
girls. 

In 1867 he was sent to Tattenhall, a school for 
the sons of Nonconformists, of which his father 
was one of the promoters. He went on, somewhat 
surprisingly, to Shrewsbury, where on the whole he 
does not appear to have been happy, though he 
made great progress in work. It was while he was 
there that his mother died. Forty years later he 
wrote: ‘I thought I could never smile again whenshe 
died, but she left in me something of her own happy 
spirit ; she has seemed to me to be watching my 
life and taking the deepest interest in it.’ From 
Shrewsbury he went to Oxford, being elected— 
religious tests having just been abolished—to 
an open scholarship in New College. 

Mr. Nathaniel Micklem, K.C.—the father of the 
present Principal of Mansfield College—was a 
contemporary of Horton at Oxford. He describes 
him in his undergraduate days as having ‘a won- 
derful vitality and charm. He had a wholesome 
enjoyment of life and was the best of good company. 
A really brilliant talker, he loved argument and the 
interchange of ideas. No one enjoyed a humorous 
story more than he did, and few could tell one 
better. . . . I remember no one who exercised 
such a strong Christian influence in the college as 
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he did.’ This is borne out by another whose 
views were far remote from Horton’s, the late 
Father Cyril Bickersteth of the Mirfield Community. 
Commenting on the friendship between the two, 
Marriott says that great as his devotion was to 
his own community, ‘his passion was for Christi- 
anity, for the salvation of souls.’ Years after- 
wards we find him writing to Bickersteth: ‘if you 
had time I should love to see you here. It would be 
beautiful to span the gulf, which appears to divide, 
by a heart-to-heart talk about our blessed Saviour 
who always, and necessarily, unites us. 

“Let me know if you can come. Do not trouble to 
visit Lyndhurst Road, where you would miss so 
much that you value, but visit me, where you would 
find the old affection unchanged.’ 

At Oxford he took a record First in Greats— 
actually getting a First in every paper. He was 
most impressed by T. H. Green, whose lectures on 
Kant he attended. He came to know him well, and 
when Green found that Horton had a real faith 
in Christ asa Person, his brief comment was, ‘ You 
are very fortunate.’ Horton had already preached 
several times, and there is a characteristic remark 
in his diary about one of the first occasions : 
‘There is much to learn before I lose sight of 
myself, and see only Christ.’ No account of his 
Oxford days would be complete without some 
mention of his oratory: he early developed great 
gifts, was President of the Union, and amidst a 
galaxy of brilliant names, he held the palm for 
oratory. Mr. E. L. Horsburgh, President in 1881, 
writes: ‘he was without exception the most 
brilliant speaker of all his contemporaries.’ 

In 1880 Horton began his life-work—not politics, 
though he never lost his keen interest in them ; and 
not the Bar, although he was attracted to it,—but 
the ministry of the Congregational Church. In that 
year he went to Hampstead (Lyndhurst Road 
Church). In his ordination address all the things 
he wished to say, and did say in his long ministry, 
he summed up in the one word, ‘the key-word 
Jesus.’ ‘Though God should spare him to preach 
there for fifty years he could not express,’ he said, 
‘what was summed up in Christ.- As to the 
Christian ministry, it was the ministry of Jesus. 
They as a Church, believing that he had been 
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called by the Holy Spirit, said to him, Enter into 
the things of Jesus, live in them, think in them, do 
not entangle yourself with the ordinary issues of life. 
They all were sacred, but they often weaved a veil 
between men and spiritual things above the veil.’ 

The dominant notes of Horton’s preaching were 
the missionary enterprise of the Church and prayer. 
To his prayer life the central chapter of the bio- 
graphy is devoted. While the awful responsi- 
bility of the ministry never left him, it was the time 
of prayer that lay most solemnly upon his heart. 
‘As his love for God grew, so did the desire for 
His companionship. He wanted that more than 
anything else, and he set himself to receive and 
nurture it with every faculty he possessed. At 
last it appeared to those who lived with him that 
his desire was realized, for they would often hear 
the quiet voice as in conversation going on day by 
day. . . . He broke it off only to talk to human 
beings. 


‘For this part of the service he prepared with all 


the thought at his command, making notes of the 
prayer to be offered, and exercising himself in it 
throughout the week that it might be disciplined 
and enlightened and true to man’s need. . . . 

‘But more than this. He knew the consolation 
he had found in prayer, the recovery, the power, 
the altered view. And he set himself to prepare 
his spirit, as his mind, to receive the peace of God, 
to be filled with the consolation of the Spirit, if 
haply he might mediate to others something of 
that divine satisfaction which had been given to 
him. ” 

‘Thus the prayer of the service was woven into 
his deepest communion with God.’ 


How God becomes Real to Men. 


‘Then we get the strange facts of conversion : 
when through some object or even—perhaps quite 
small object or event—in the external world, 
another world and its overwhelming attraction and 
demand is realised. ... It was the voice of a 
child saying, ‘‘Take, read!” which at last made 
St. Augustine cross the frontier in which he had 
been lingering, and turned a brilliant and selfish 
young professor into one of the giants of the 
Christian Church ; and a voice which seemed to 
him to come from the Crucifix, which literally 
made the young St. Francis, unsettled and un- 
satisfied, another man than he was before. It was 
while St. Ignatius sat by a stream and watched the 
running water, and while the strange old cobbler, 
Jacob Boehme, was looking at a pewter dish, that 
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there was shown to each of them the mystery of the i 
Nature of God. It was the sudden sight of a picture 
at a crucial moment of her life which revealed to | 
St. Catherine of Genoa the beauty of holiness, and 
by contrast her own horribleness ; and made her | 
for the rest of her life the friend and servant of the | 
unseen Love. All these were glimpses of one }| 
living Perfection ; and woke up the love and desire 
for that living perfection, latent in every creature, | 
which is the same thing as the love of God.’ 4 Ba 

~ Ball 


The Christian Choice. 


‘Is it possible for a modern person, bathed in | 
the atmosphere of relativity, aware of the immense | 
variety of religions, and accustomed to the long 
perspectives of history, to make this choice which 
really means, as a friend once put it to me, be 
hang the whole world on one nail ? i 

‘It is hard for the depersonalized men and | 
women of the twentieth century who think in 
terms of law and idea to accept it as a fact that in 
the last resort truth comes to us in the form of a 
person. It is hard for relativistic moderns to 
believe that God should have spoken in time and 
space, and that there is one point in history which 
is not merely an event in the endless chain of events, 
but the very centre of history. And it is hard for 
ambitious and greedy people of all ages to give 
allegiance to a Master whose life consists of acts 
of obedience, sacrifice, and humiliation.’ 2 


Adoration. {i 


‘Any form of the Christian gospel which has 
parted with the element of wonder, or beco: 
altogether inoffensive to those who hear it, : 
fatally untrue to type. For beings such as we are, 
in presence of such a being as Christ is, the only 
alternative to offence is adoration.’ 


1 Evelyn Underhill, The Spivitual Life, 53 ff- 
2Ww.A. Visser ’"T Hooft, None Other Gods. 
3 H. R. Mackintosh, Modern Types of Theology. — 
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